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A NINE DAYS’ QUEEN. 


BY J. B. DUFFEY. 


T is a genial autumn day of the year 1551. be 

In a deep bay window of the old baronial 
mansion of Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset, at 
Broadgate, in Leicestershire, sits a fair girl of 
some fourteen summers. Scarcely more than 
achild in years, her face wears the sweet sim- 
plicity of expression that one would look for 
in a child, mingled with-an air of gravity 
rarely to be met with in faces so youthful. 
That she is versed in all womanly accomplish- 
ments, the lute and the needle-work near her 
plainly indicate. And, indeed, no gentle lady 
of her time is more skilful with her lute, or 
more expert with her needle than she. But 
still higher accomplishments are hers. Within 
a comparatively recent period, it has become 
the fashion in England—a fashion which seems 
to have been instituted by this young girl’s 
grand-uncle, Henry VIII.—for the daughters 
of the nobility and gentry to be educated in 
the learned languages. And the little Lady 
Jane Grey has acquired great skill in other 
tongues than her own; for she can speak and ’ 
write fluently not only French and Italian, 
but Latin and Greek also, and, besides, has a 
smattering of Hebrew and Arabic. At this 
very moment, she is so deeply absorbed in the 
study of a quaintly bound copy in Greek of 
the Phedo of Plato, that she does not hear 
the merry clamor of the hunting party in her 
father’s park; nor has she heard the steps of 
the scholarly looking gentleman, who, unan- 
nounced, for the house is deserted by all but 
the fair student, has come to her window, and 
now gazes in upon her with a benign expres- 
sion of admiration and pride. And Roger 
Ascham—for it is that genial, kind-hearted, 
simple-minded old pedagogue, the aforetime 
tutor of the Princess Elizabeth as well as of 
the Lady Jane—has good reason to admire ? 
and to be proud of his former pupil. ¢ 


The great- grand-daughter of an English 
king, and, in certain contingencies, the heir 
to the English crown, the fair maiden has no 
ambitious dreams, no aspirations for power 
other than that to be derived from the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. “ All the sport in the park,” 
she declares to her old tutor, when he enters 
and inquires why she is not out hunting with 
the rest of the household, “is but a shadow to 
the pleasure I find in Plato.” And she curi- 
ously mingles with her study of the pagan 
philosopher a deep love for the sacred Scrip- 
tures, with the sublime doctrines of which she 
has already imbued her whole nature. Her 
patience, her gentleness, her sweetness of tem- 
per, her charming gravity of demeanor, her 
unaffected piety, are graces that have come to 
her from their reverent study. And it is from 
them that she is to derive a wonderful strength 
and resignation in the days of trial which are 
to visit her in the future. Poor child! Had 
they but left her to her books, to her studies, 
to the acquisition of that knowledge she so 
dearly loved, how different ri have men 
her fate! = = 

Two years later came an eventful day in i 
life of the Lady Jane—the ninth of July, 1553. 
Six weeks previously, she had been married to 
Guilford Dudley, the fourth son of John Dud- 
ley, the ambitious and intriguing Duke of 
Northumberland. This marriage had been 
accepted by her as an act of obedience to her 
parents, for she had not loved her youthful 
husband, handsome though he was. She took 
her wedding with this boy of seventeen as she 
would have taken any other duty imposed 
upon her, “bowed her sweet head, and went 
with him, a child like herself, to church.” 
After the ceremony, she had entreated to be 
permitted to return home with her mother, till 
she and her young husband were of riper age. 

(71) 
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As the bold, bad, ambitious schemer, her hus- 
band’s father—already plotting, in the event of 
the death of Edward VI., which could not be 
long delayed, to secure the crown to the Lady 
Jane, and thus pave the way for his family’s 
future greatness—had so far accomplished his 
ends as to bring about the marriage, he had 
made no objection to the maiden wife’s request, 
and it had been granted to her. 

On the sixth of July, King Edward had 
died, but not before the artful Northumberland 
had induced him to sign certain papers, which, 
setting aside the rights of his sisters, Mary and 
Elizabeth, left his crown as a legacy to the 
Lady Jane. 

Three days subsequently, on the ninth of 
July, 1553, two ladies, having taken boat at 
Chelsea, land at Sion House, the residence of 
the Duke of Northumberland. One of them is 
the young wife of Guilford Dudley. She has 
come here in obedience to a request from her 
husband’s father, to await a message of the 
highest moment from the King. She is not 
yet aware that Edward has been dead these 
three days. Presently the great lords of the 
Royal Council come dashing in. The Earls of 
Arundel and Pembroke fall on their knees, and 
are the first to kiss Lady Jane’s hand as queen. 

Shocked at this sudden announcement of the 
death of Edward, whom she had loved with a 
sister’s love—the companion of her sports and 
her studies—she swoons and falls upon her 
face. Being brought to herself again, she 
shrinks from the honor which her scheming 
father-in-law has procured for her. She pleads 
the prior claims of the two Princesses, as well 
as her own dislike of and unfitness for the 
station they would thrust her into. Referring 
to the tragic fate of Katherine and of Anne 
Boleyn—* Would you,” she exclaims, “have 
me the third victim from whom this fatal 
crown may be ravished, with the head that 


wears it? But in case it should not prove 


| 
: 
: 
| 
| 
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fatal to me, and that all its venom were con- | 
sumed, if fortune should give me warrantees of ( 
her constancy, should I be well advised to take ‘ 
2 around the standard of Mary, the eldest daugh- 


upon me those thorns which must lacerate, 
though not quite kill me?” 


Thereupon the great lords assure her that , 


she is Queen by Edward’s will, according to 
the act which vested the succession in the 


King. Those stout warriors, Pembroke and 
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being thrust upon her; but, inasmuch as she 
had been called upon to reign, she prayed for 
grace to act as might be best for God’s glory 
and His people’s good. 

Presently the Lord Treasurer brings to her 
the royal crown, which he wishes her to try on, 
“Tt will do,” says she, quietly putting aside the 
glittering toy. She is told that another crown 
will have to be made. “For whom?” she 
asks. “For the Lord Guilford,” they reply, 
since he is to be crowned with her as King, 
Great is the surprise of the new Queen. For 
once in her life she breaks into an honest bit 
of wrath. “The crown,” says she to her young 
husband, “is not a plaything for boys and 
girls. I can make you a duke—none but 
Parliament can make a man aking.” Guil- 
ford begins to cry, and goes whimpering to his 
mother, declaring that he wants to be a king, 
and not a duke. The Queen is firm; and, after 
a stormy scene, the Dutchess takes her boy 
away, declaring that he shall not live with 
such an ungrateful wife. 

Heralds, meanwhile, proclaim to the people 
of London the death of Edward, and the suc- 
cession of Lady Jane. An ominous silence 
greets the announcement. One solitary voice 
only is heard. An unlucky vintner’s boy has 
the foolhardiness to express his disapprobation. 
The next day he is to lose his ears for his 
youthful temerity. Yet, with the royal trea- 
sury, the fleet and the army at his disposal, 
Northumberland has no fear of failure. His 
ambitious plottings seem to be crowned with 
success, ss “i sf * , 

Seven months have passed since the great 
lords of the English Council fell on their knees 
before the fair daughter of Henry Grey, and 
acknowledged her to be their rightful sovereign. 
To-day, the twelfth of February, 1554, she isa 
prisoner in the Tower, and, with her boy hus- 
band, is to die. 

Nine days only had the illusion of sover- 
eignty lasted. A sturdy sense of honesty, and 
a love of right, rather than affection for that 
Princess, had gathered the English people 


ter of Henry VIII. and the lawful heir to the 
throne. Fearing and hating Northumberland 
more than they feared and hated the papacy, 


) they had been deaf to the appeals of Ridley in 
? favor of Jane, as the representative of the En- 


Arundel, swear by their souls to shed their ‘ 


blood, and give their lives, to maintain her 
rights. Then the Lady Jane stands up before 
them all with a queenly dignity and firmness, 
saying she had never dreamt of such greatness 


glish Church, and to his denunciations of Mary 
as the restorer of the papal supremacy. After 
an almost bloodless struggle, Northumberland 
had succumbed to the popular enthusiasm, dis- 
banded his forces, and with tears of grief run- 
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ning down his cheeks, had proclaimed the 
Princess Mary queen. After a nine days’ 
reign—days of anxiety and distress, in which 
she suffered much from apprehension, but more 
from the childish anger of her husband and the 
imperious temper of his mother—the Lady 
Jane had gladly descended from the throne 
into which she had been forced by the ambi- 
tion of others. 


Convicted of treason, Northumberland, the » 


unprincipled author of her misfortunes, had 
paid the penalty of his crime on the scaffold. 
She, too, the dethroned summer queen, had, 
with her boy husband, been sentenced to die. 
Long hesitating to sign the warrant for their 
execution, Mary had at last yielded to the in- 
fluence of the Spanish minister, and reluctantly 
consented to her cousin’s death. 

Feckenham, the new Dean of St. Paul’s, had 
been directed to bear to her the announcement 
of her doom, and to see what could be done to 
save her soul. His tidings had been received 
with a smile; his arguments to shake her faith 
with gentle patience, and the remark that, since 
she had now only a few hours to live, she 
needed them all for prayer. She neither 


courted nor feared death, but had no desire of 
longer life, if it was to be obtained at the sacri- 


fice of her faith. 

Ignorant of her father’s arrest and imprison- 
ment, she had addressed to him an affectionate 
letter, ending in these words: 


“Thus, good father, I have opened unto you ( 


the statg wherein I stand—my death at hand; 
to you, perhaps, it may seem woful; yet to me 
there is nothing can be more welcome than 
from this rule of misery to aspire to that heay- 
enly throne with Christ my Saviour, in whose 
steadfast faith (if it may be lawful for the daugh- 
ter so to write to the father) the Lord continue 
to keep you, so at last we may meet in Heaven.” 


The day before the fatal one assigned for her } 


death she had passed in prayer and in reading 
acopy of the Testament in Greek. The book 
is still preserved, and on a blank leaf at the 
end we find written a few last words to her sister: 

“T have here sent you, my dear sister Kath- 
erine, a book, which, though it be not outwardly 


trimmed with gold, or the curious embroidery ‘ 
of the artfullest needles, yet inwardly is more ? 
worth than all the precious mines the vast world 


can boast of. It is the book, dear sister, of the 
law of the Lord—His testament and last will, 
which He bequeathed to us wretches, which 
shall lead you to eternal joy.” 

It is not yet light on Monday, the twelfth of 
February. Already, in her chamber in the 
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Tower, the Lady Jane is awake. Beneath her 
window, she hears the carpenters at work at 
the block upon which she is to suffer. Presently 
a messenger comes to her from her husband, re- 
questing to take the last farewell which the 
Queen has granted to them. Bidding him to 
be of good cheer, she sends word back that there 
is no need of such parting. “Tell him,” says 
she with a look of saintly rapture, “that in a 
few hours we shall meet in Heaven.” 

Then she looks out upon the green, and sees 
the archers and lancers drawn up, and Guilford 
being led away to his death. An hour passes, 
and her quick ear catches the rumble of a cart. 
It is the cart containing the body of her boy 
husband. Spite of the tears and entreaties of 
her attendants, she goes to the window and bids 
a final adieu to the bleeding corpse of the ill- 
fated youth. With martyr-like self-possession, in 
which oneseesthe quaint pedantry of the age, she 
sits down and inscribes three sentences appropri- 
ate to the sadscene, in Latin, Greek and English. 

And now thesummonscomesto her. Dressed 
in black, with a prayer-book in her hand, “a 
heavenly smile on her face, a tender light in 
her gray eyes,” she passes modestly across the 
green through the files of troopers, and with a 
firm step mounts the scaffold. 

Turning to the spectators, she acknowledges 
in a few words her crime in having consented 
to the treason of Northumberland, and in not 
having absolutely refused the crown. “That 
device,” she continues, “was never of my seek- 
ing, but by the counsel of those who appeared 
to have better understanding of such things 
than I. As to the procurement or desire of 
such dignity by me, I wash my hands thereof 
before God and all you Christian people this 
day.” Then, wringing her hands, she adds: 

“T pray you all, good Christian people, to 
bear me witness that I die a true Christian 
woman, and that I look to besaved byno other 
means than the mercy of God, in the merits of 
the blood of His only Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. And now, good people, while I am alive, 
I pray you to assist me with your prayers.” 

Then, kneeling down, she repeats in a clear 
voice the penitential psalm—“ Have mercy 
upon me, O God! after Thy great goodness: 
according to the multitude of Thy tender mer- 
cies, blot out mine iniquities.” 

When the psalm is through with, she stands 
up to have her dress adjusted. She unties her 
gown and takes off her bridal gear. The veiled 
headsman offers to assist her, but she gently 
declines his help. Then she ties a kerchief 
around her eyes, and the executioner, kneeling 
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at her feet, begs her forgiveness for what he is 
Whispering into his ear some § 


about to do. 


kind words of pardon, she then says to him 


aloud, “I pray you, dispatch me quickly.” 

Stooping to the block, she blindly feels for § 
the place to lay her head. Her hand is guided 
by an attendant. Then, having adjusted her- § 
self properly, she utters her last words, “Lord, ) 


into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” r 

The blow falls—it is but a single stroke—- ‘ 
and the gentle soul of the poor girl is at rest 2 
for all time to come. 

Thus passed away one whom not England 
alone, but all civilized nations, of whatever 
creed, have never ceased to love and lament. 
In the words of the quaint old Fuller—“She ? 
had the innocency of childhood, the beauty of ( 
youth, the solidity of middle life, and the ) 
gravity of age—and all at eighteen. She had ( 
the birth of a princess, the learning of a divine, 
and the life of a saint, and yet suffered the death ? 
of a malefactor for the offences of her parents.” 

SR oeena 

THE LORD'S FLANNEL. 
BY ROSELLA. 
Pps I remember how the cold November 2 
wind swept round the corners, and flapped ¢ 
the shutters, and shook the brown morning-glory ) 
vines that hung in shreds above the low doorway. Q 

Dashing and dripping came the rain upon the 
windows, and but for the sunshine within, our 
home would have been dreary enough. 

Aunt Hannah sat knitting in the rocking- > 
chair, and I was cutting out warm flannel shirts ¢ 
for the boys. The creaky click of the shears, 
and the dreamier click of the knitting-needles, > 
were all the sounds heard in-doors. 

“Why, what’s this?” I said, as I piled up the 
four shirts and found a long strip of the soft flan- 
nel yet remaining. “TI told the boys to get just ‘ 
enough for two shirts apiece, but here is quite ? 
enough left go cut out another. I have made no ( 
mistake—bodies, sleeves, gussets, bands—they 
are allhere. It must have been that the flannel 
was of extra width. Oh! that isso nice! This 
great, long strip will do for—for-—it will do for 
something some day,” and I smiled very blandly 
upon myself, and proceeded to fold it, prepara- ‘ 
tory to laying it away. 


“ Don’t lay that good cloth away to be used the ( 


dear only knows when. It isnot yours to putin 
your cold, dark closet just now, when the winter 
is upon us. It is a piece of the Lord’s flannel,” 


said Aunt Hannah, lifting her glasses and set- ( 


tling them above her stern, broad forehead. 
I would have laughed, but there was a rebuke 
in her eyes that held me like a power. 


( the collar a little wider. 
) wearing apparel or bed-clothing that you do not 
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“T just believe,” she said, “that many a time 
He makes us instruments in His hands of doing 
good, and we are so blind we will not and cannot 
see it. We ought to be proud to work for Him, 
Now, hereisa poor family just across the meadow: 
the father has very hard work to support his six 
children, while his wife is an invalid half the year, 
You would be doing the Lord’s will, probably, if 


¢ you would make a shirt out of this remnant, and 


present it to poor John. Make it just like you do 
for the boys, only let the sleeves be shorter and 
Vhatever you have in 


need, in reality belongs to the Lord, and you haye 
no plea for keeping it from the poor and needy. 
I don’t pity people when the moths get among 
their hoarded stores. The fullest promises in the 


Bible refer to giving and sharing with the poor.” 


Convinced and reproved, I sat down and cut 
out the shirt, and found just enough to make a 
good large one. 

A few eveningsafter, when the chill winds were 
ferreting out little crevices about doors and win- 
dows, and coming in boldly, I wrapped my warm 
shaw] about my shoulders and took the new gar- 
ment over to my neighbor John. 

They were, indeed, very poor. 

I put on a cheerful face, to make the gift all the 
more acceptable, and said, “ Here’s a little token 
of good will between neighbors, John. You've 
always been so kind to do little favors for me, and 
this soft, woolly shirt, made out of an odd bit of 
cloth, means, ‘I thank you, sir.’” 

The poor man looked up and stammered, and 
tried to laugh; and just then a cry came, and he 
neither cried nor laughed—just made a low, hys- 
terical sound, his mouth laughing, and his eyes 
crying at the same time. Oh, it was pitiful to see, 


( but it was the truest and most genuine vote of 


thanks I ever did receive. To save bursting right 
out into tears myself, I turned round to the cra- 
dle, and tickled the baby, and patted it under the 
zhin, and pinched its soft cheeks, and talked baby 
talk, until “order was restored.” 

As I walked up the winding path through the 
meadow, I felt the tears raining down my face, 
but they were tears of joy and gratitude. My step 
that, since my thirties are upon me, has grown 


’ slower and firmer, was as springy as though hal! 


my years had never been. God has rich bless- 
ings in store for those who minister to his 
poor. 

Since Aunt Hannah's timely lecture, I often 
find clothing, or cloth, or yarn, or provisions, ot 
money, that I reverently touch, and lay aside a 
a donation, whispering softly to myself, “It is noi 
mine to use or keep; it belongs to the Lord.” 
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THE GRAHAMS AND THE ARMSTRONGS. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
“(\N what charge am I arrested ?” demanded 
Blake with recovered assurance, on reach- 
ing the police office, where the lawyer awaited 
him. 

“On the charge of robbing a store on Pearl 
Street several years ago,” was replied. 

There were keen eyes on the man’s face, and 
he knewit. He blenched a little, but answered 
firmly, and with a bravado air, “ You have the 
proofs, of course.” 

“They will be forthcoming on the trial,” 
said the lawyer. 

An oath was then made by the lawyer and 
Mr. Graham’s partner, to the effect that they 
were in possession of evidence which they be- 


! 
} 
) 
| 
5 
’ 


lieved would convict Blake, not only of the « 
crime charged, but other serious violations of ‘ 
law; and on this they asked his commitment ? 


in default of bail. 


Blake declared such a procedure to be illegal, ) 


and defied the magistrate to hold him without 
directer evidence. But the bail was required, 
and, in default thereof, he was committed. 

An effort was then made to approach Mr. 
Graham on the subject; but at the remotest 
allusion he showed such increasing tremors, 


and weak, almost childish fears, that for a time § 


it was deemed by his physician dangerous to 
press the matter home upon him. Lucy was 
now his constant companion, having relieved 


with excitement of manner. 
he was arrested ?” 

“A week.” 

“So long as that!” 
to give him relief. 

“Yes; and he’ll be tried next month.” 

“How did they find it out?’ asked Mr. 
Graham curiously. 

Lucy could not answer the question safely, 
and so evaded.a direct reply. 

“Lucey ”—Mr. Graham looked mysterious, 
and Lucy bent down close to him—“a word 
from me would send him to Sing Sing.” 

“Then speak that word, father,” said Lucy 
in a prompt, decisive voice. 

But he shook his head slowly. 

“Why not, father ?” 

He shut his eyes and lay very still, while a 
troubled expression settled about his lips. 

“Asa good citizen, is it not your duty to 
testify as to crime if you know of its existence? 
Does not the law and common good require 
this?” asked Lucy. 

The sad and troubled expression on Mr. 


“ How long since 


The information seemed 


‘ Graham’s face changed to one of intense pain. 


But he did not look at his daughter nor 
answer. 
“Why not speak that word?” repeated 


2 Lucy. 


“Because ”—Mr. Graham turned his eyes 


upon her with a look of confidence, in which 


the nurse of nearly all her duties to the help- ¢ 
less invalid. To her was confided the task of ‘ 
drawing from him the secret of his involve- » 


ment with Blake. 
“They’ve got that dreadful man in prison,” 


she said to him, about a week after the arrest. ( 


“Who? Tom Blake?” 
tion in a moment. 

“ Yes.” 

“Tam glad of that.” 


He was all agita- § 


humiliation and something like hidden terror 
were seen—“ because, if I dare do it, he would 
ruin me!” 

“No—no—impossible!” said Lucy, with a 
quick, strong utterance. 

“He would. You don’t know, child; you 
don’t know.” Mr. Graham spoke in a sad, help- 


) less way. 


there was a light of pleasure in his face. , 


“What’s he in prison for?” 


“Yes, Ido know,” returned Lucy confidently. 


His voice shook, but § “Tt is not in that wicked man’s power to hurt 


a hair of your head; God is on the side of 


‘ right and justice, and turns to nought the evil 


“Robbing a store on Pearl Street,” answered 
¢ him in any wrong-doing.” 


Lucy. 

“When ?” 

“Several years ago.” 

A shade of fear and anxiety swept over the 
countenance of Mr. Graham. 

“ He’s a bad man,” said Lucy. 

“Bad! He’s a devil!” said Mr. Graham, 


counsels of men. You are not implicated with 
“No, no, my child; God is my witness to 
that,” said Mr. Graham with eagerness. 
“Then he can do you no harm. Tell me 
just how it stands father. Let me judge for 
you in the case. Love is too strong to suffer 


me to lead you into danger.” 
(75) 








In a weak, wandering, childish way, inter- 
rupted now and then by tears, Mr. Graham 
told Lucy the story of his involvement with 
Blake, and how he had fixed himself, vampire- 
like, upon him, maddening him with fear and 
pain, while he exhausted his substance. 

“You see how it is, my daughter,” said he 
in closing his narrative, which, in some parts, 
had been incoherent, but in others so strong 
and graphic as to make Lucy shudder at the 
thought of the fiery way along which her father 
had passed. “ You see, that in weak compas- 
sion for a bad man who once saved my life, 
and that of my sister, I have suffered myself to 
become, in the eyes of the law, a partaker in 
his crime. At a single word from him, honor, 
reputation—all that I held dearest in life, can 
be swept away. He has it in his power to 
drag me into court, charged with the robbery 
of my neighbor’s store, and I cannot defend 
myself except in admissions that will shame 
me as a weak, perhaps venal man, in the eyes 
of a whole community. Lucy! I have looked 
this thing in the face until it seemed as if I 
would go insane. I could bear any evil—even 
death itself—rather than encounter it.” 

“Ah, my father,’ replied Lucy, holding 
firmly the hand she had clasped since he be- 
gan his story, “we put ourselves out of the 
reach of God’s protection when we make terms 
with evil. The only safe way is the right way. 
Human prudence always leads us into labyrin- 
thine ways when we follow her blind guidance. 
God and the right, father; God and the right! 
If we trust in them we shall never be ashamed. 
Testify against this wicked man, father. Don’t 
think of any consequences to yourself—think 
only of doing right. As a good citizen, it is 
your duty to protect the people against a 
wretch who preys upon the helpless without 
mercy. Trust in God, father. He will bring 
it to pass.” 

“T don’t know—I can’t see—I’m all bewil- 
dered, Lucy. Godand theright! God and the 
right! Oh, dear! I can’t see—I can’t think.” 
Mr. Graham moved his head from side to 
side on the pillow, in a helpless, despairing 
way. 

“Wouldn’t you like to see Mr. —— and talk 
with him about it?’ said Lucy, naming her 
father’s legal adviser. ‘He can tell just how 
you stand as to consequences. He’s a safe, 
prudent, clear-minded man, is he not?” 

“Oh, yes, prudent and clear-minded. Send 
for him, Lucy; send for him to-day. I will do 
just what he may think best.” 

The point was gained, and more easily than 
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Lucy had hoped for. The lawyer was sent for, 
and two depositions taken from Mr. Graham— 
one testifying to the robberies of Blake, com- 
mitted against himself and a neighbor, and the 
other in regard to his extortions of money 
under threats. ‘ 

The second deposition was only to be used in 
case stronger testimony was needed to secure a 
conviction. It was drawn from Mr. Graham 
while he was in the mood, for fear of a change 
in his state of mind, and refusal afterwards to 
give it. But it was not required when the 
case came up. Other and more serious things 
were alleged—among them, homicide. After 
the man’s arrest, there were not a few to come 
forward and testify of matters that involved 
him in a network of crimes; so that, when he 
appeared in court, his trial was for manslaugh- 
ter, instead of the robberies at first charged. 
Conviction followed, and a sentence of ten years 
in the State Prison. 

Pending all this, Mr. Graham’s business af- 
fairs were going on to their final adjustment, 
though he remained in almost total ignorance 
of the complete disaster in which they were in- 
volved. In consideration of his prostrate and 
helpless condition, ten thousand dollars were 
set off to him by the assignee, under consent 
of the principal creditors, and invested by them 
in the name of his daughter, Lucy Graham, so 
that it might be under her control, and free 
from attachment on account of any debts that 
should remain after the last division of prop- 
erty. 

After Lucy’s return and the arrest of Blake, 
Mr. Graham’s recovery was more rapid. Ina 
week, he was able to sit up in a chair for an 
hour or two every day. Then, with the assist- 
ance of a crutch and the arm of Lucy, he 
would cross the room and get to the window. 
But what a wreck he was! Palsied and para- 
lytic—feeble in mind, as well as stricken in 
body. 

Steadily, however, improvement went on and 
hope of complete restoration began to glimmer 
in the mind of Lucy. In a month more, he 
could, with the aid of a crutch and a cane, get 
about the house, even going up and down stairs. 
But here recovery seemed to be arrested. 

At last it became necessary that Mr. Gra- 
ham should understand the condition of his 
affairs. All that remained to him was this 
furniture and ten thousand dollars, invested as 
before stated. The rent of the house in which 
he was living was five hundred dollars; and 
as their entire income would only be seven 
hundred, removal to a cheaper house was im- 
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perative. So he was informed, with particu- 
larity, of the exact state of things. The intel- 
ligence prostrated him completely. He took 
to his bed, and lay there for several days, 
scarcely answering a question, and seeming to 
have lost all active volition. Out of this state 
he came very slowly, but made no reference to 
the past. 

Everything now devolved on Lucy. Lotty, 
on clearly comprehending their condition, lost, 
for a time, all hope in life, and put on such an 
aspect of distress that it was aftlicting to look 
at her. Lucy tried to draw her out in consulta- 
tion as to what was right to be done; but she 
wasa hinderance instead of ahelp. Any further 
reduction in their style of living she declared 
to be impossible; and truly there was a great 
contrast between a two thousand dollar house 
in New York and a five hundred dollar one in 
Brooklyn. But Lucy saw the downward steps 
distinctly, knew they must be taken, and pre- 
pared, in a brave, Heaven-trusting spirit, to do 
the right so long as strength were given. So 
she went out daily, as the spring approached, 
searching in parts of the town most remote 
from business for a small house, the rent of 
which would not be so largely out of propor- 
tion to their income as the one in which they 
were living, and found, at last, what she de- 
sired. Three white frame, cottage-built houses, 
with gardens in front, at the sides and the rear, 
stood together in a newly improved street, and 
one of them was vacant. The rent, on inquir- 


ing, she found to be two hundred and thirty « 
This was the most desirable house, at 5 


dollars, 
alow price, that she had seen, and she saw the 
owner, and hired it from him for a year. 
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) expenses until dividends on the ten thousand 


already out on interest became due. 

In all this she acted with a decision, a firm- 
ness and a judgment surprising even to herself. 
Out of her unselfish love for her father, there 
grew up clearly seen purposes, and a spirit that 
knew no hesitation when duty pointed the way. 
Heavenward she lifted her heart, praying daily 
for light and strength; and both were given. 
The selfish, fretful, and at times angry opposi- 
tion of Lotty, whose pride rose in rebellion 
against the stern necessities that were before 
them, she set aside with such mild, but resolute 
and conclusive words, that her sister, from 
being surprised and amazed at her assumption 
of place and power, stood in conscious weakness 
aside, gazing at her in wonder and a fast-grow- 
ing deference. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

In the painful excitement and dutiful work 
that met Lucy on her return, grief for the loss 
of one most tendérly loved was held back from 
external expression—nay, almost obliterated 
from consciousness. All at once, from leaning 
on and confiding in another with something 
of childlike weakness, she had been transferred 
to a position where her strength was the only 
strength ; her rational intuitions the only guide 
to right actions; her will the only reliable law. 

From a state of loving dependence, she had 
passed to one of disposition and. government, 
in which were no wise counsellors, no statutes, 
no organization. As by some weird transforma- 
tion, the gentle, retiring, almost dependent girl, 


? such as she had been with her aunt, stood up a 


Into this house, Lucy, under some opposition > 


from her older sister, removed about one third 


firm, strong, resolute woman, and looked the 
danger and difficulty that suddenly environed 


‘ the path of those she loved, bravely in the 


of the furniture that was crowded into the house ‘ 
they occupied. The only chamber furnished ? 
without material change was the one her father ‘ 


was to occupy. 


He looked on, half stoically, , 


half complainingly, and in much perplexity of § 
mind, as change and disorder became rife | 
¢ mind continued in quite as enfeebled a state as 


around him; but when a carriage drove up to 
the door late in the afternoon, and Lucy came 


) the body. 


to him with a bright, cheerful face, and said— ( 


“We'll take you to our new home now,” he 
made no opposition, going with her passively, 
like a pleased child. 

For the elegant furniture that remained, over 
two thousand dollars were received from the 
auctioneer, in whose hand it was given for sale. 
Nearly the whole of this sum Lucy had in- 
vested, so as to get from it a permanent income. 
She retained in her hands only enough to meet 


face. 

After becoming settled in their new home, 
two leading objects fixed themselves in Lucy’s 
mind: one was the education of her younger 
sister, Ella; the other, and harder one, to attain 
the mental restoration of her father—for his 


Both showed slight gains; but the 


progress was discouragingly slow. In Lucy’s 


; thought, something more than is ordinarily 


understood by mental restoration was involved. 
She saw that a diseased will, as well as a dis- 
eased understanding, existed. Her father, in 
the pride of self-intelligence, had turned him- 
self away from God, and lost himself in the 
bewildering mazes of a false life. Her only 
hope for him lay in the possibility of kindling 
the fire of a new and true life in his soui; in 
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leading him, childlike, to the Source of all 
truth and all goodness, If strength came not 
in this direction, she had no hope. If he clam- 


bered up, in a kind of struggling desperation, ¢ 


upon his own palsied feet, he would stumble at 
the first obstruction that came in his way. 


And so Lucy began by reading to her father, ‘ 
morning and evening, a chapter from the Bible, 2 


noting the effect. From the first, he listened 
with evident attention, and, she observed with 
pleasure, a tranquillizing effect. After awhile 
she ventured to feel into his thoughts by a 
word or two; his mind was not clear. The 


things of earth and the things of Heaven were ‘ 


not so separated as to appear distinct. But the 
elements were in motion, and she saw that. 


“God is good,” she remarked to him one ‘ 


day, in answer to something he had said. 
“T don’t know,” he replied, shaking his 
head in a slow, doubtful way. 


to me.” 
“Why not, father?” ¢ 
“You say, and the Bible says, that He is the ¢ 
disposer of events.” 
“Yes, but always for man’s highest good.” 
“ What do you mean by man’s highest good ?” 


“His salvation in Heaven,” said Lucy, in a 
tender, sweet voice, that made her tones seem 


to Mr. Graham as the tones of an angel. He } 


looked at her like one upon whom a new 


thought, yet afar off, so to speak, had suddenly $ 
She saw the faint light it threw ? 
( of way for some time. 


dawned. 
upon his countenance, and her heart beat more 
quickly. 

“The things of this world,” she said, “its 


riches and honors, often so blind our eyes and > 
turn our heart away from heavenly things, ( 


that God, in love for us, takes away both 
riches and honors. 


truer riches and honors, that we may be eter- 
nally happy.” 


Mr. Graham shut his eyes and remained very | 


still, 
his feet, arose, and standing by his side, drew 


his forehead, pressing his head upon her bosom. 


She kissed the pale, waxen brow softly and " 
then said: “Are you not happier now than § 


you have been for many years?” 
He looked up into her face, not answering ; 


but there was a tender joy in his eyes, and a 5 


soft smile on his lips, born in that instant from 
a new consciousness which Lucy’s question had 
awakened, 


“T don’t know > 
about that, Lucy; I don’t think He’s been good ¢ 
¢ had impressed him. 


Not to hurt us, not to 


. . ) 
make us wretched; but in order to give us § 
‘ God’s mercy, to lead your heart Heavenward.” 


Lucy, who had been sitting on a stool at ( 

Lucy, touched by so unexpected a response. 
an arm around his neck, and laid a hand on ( “Good men anc women become angels, and 
‘ they are God’s ministering spirits. 


’ very near to her son? 


re —eeEOOOOee sss 
“ And yet, riches have taken to themselyes 


. wings.” 


The light did not go out, nor the smile fade, 

“Would you exchange the sweetness of this 
hour for all the good you have lost?” 

“No, Lucy.” 

How tenderly and earnestly, in his kindred 
utterance, was the response made. 

“Then God has been good to you, my 


‘ father; and greater things are in store. He is 


the giver of all good, and if we turn our hearts 


, from the world to Him, He will make our cup 
) run over with blessings.” 


Thus, by wise and loving ways, did Lucy 


) lead the thoughts and feelings of her father 
> away from himself, upward towards God. 


“T had a dream last night,” he said to her 


) one day, as she closed the Bible, after reading 
, him a chapter, as was her frequent custom; “I 


was reminded of it while you read.” 
It was plain, from his look, that the dream 


“What was it, father?” asked Lucy, showing 
an interest to hear. 
“T dreamed that I was a little boy, sitting by 


2 my mother, and that she read to me from the 


Bible, just as you read to me now.” 

“Did she read to you so, when you werea 
child?” asked Lucy. 

“Oh, yes! My mother was a good religious 


) woman.” 


He sighed, as if some self-accusing thought 
had crossed his mind, and sat in a dreamy sort 


“She is in Heaven,” said Lucy, seeking to 


draw him back into himself. 


“Tf there is a Heaven, my mother is there,” 


’ he replied. 


“An angel.” 
“ Yes.” 
“And present with you now, it may be, in 


“Oh, Lucy!” something like a flash of 
interest went over his dull face. “Do you 
think so?” 

“Tt may be, I said, dear father,” replied 


Around us, 
daily and, hourly, whether sleeping or awake, 
they gather lovingly, seeking to do us good. 
Of these is your mother. Will she not draw 
Was not your dream 
from her? Who knows?” 

“Tt may be so—yes, it may be so,” and Mr. 


’ Graham shut his eyes again, and held the 


thought closer to his mind, like a precious thing. 
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So weeks and months passed on, Lucy de- 
yoting herself to her father and the instruction 
of Ella, now in her tenth year. The child was 
growing like a sweet flower, beautiful to look 
upon, and fragrant with love. In her tender 
mind, as in a fruitful soil, Lucy had sown good 
seed, and they were springing up and filling 
the garden of her soul with beauty. To her 
father she was, in her way, as ministrant of 
good as to Lucy. She read him her childish 
stories, into which his thoughts fell with some- 
thing of the child’s wonder, belief, and recep- 
tion; and entertained him by the hour with 
her simple talk—simple talk, yet in it, angels 
often spoke to him. 

Lotty was in the family a source of pain and 
annoyance, more than of pleasure. There seemed 
to be no groundwork of good in her—nothing 
to which Lucy could appeal, and so lead her 
out of her selfishness into a useful life. She 
lay upon them a simple burden; idle, morose 
of temper, fretful, impatient of anything that 
opposed itself to her will; angry if work were 
suggested. Two or three old friends in New 
York kept up relations with her—they were not 
of the better sort, unhappily—and with these she 
spent portions of her time, to the relief of her 
family in one respect, but to Lucy’s concern 
in another. 

Summer came and went, and quiet autumn 
was advancing apace. In their new home, the 
stricken family, with one exception, were liy- 
ing a new and better life. 

Peace, hope in the future, and tranquil as- 
surance that all would be well with them, made 
the days pass in sunshine, rather than in shadow. 
Shut away completely from the outside world, 
removed from his old ambitions and disturb- 
ing relations to society, from his cares, anxi- 
eties, eager, worldly hopes, and terrible fears, 
Mr. Graham felt—as his feebly active mind, 
through aid from Lucy, was enabled to com- 
prehend something of a new and true life, 
standing in contrast with the old one he had 
lived for years—that he was, indeed, on the 
threshold of Heaven; that, in losing wealth and 
social position, he had gained immeasurably 
through what had come to him as a conse- 
quence, 

Lucey had just come in from a short walk 
with her father—he was strong enough to go 
out, leaning on her arm, and take the air for a 
little while every fair day—when, in glancing 
from the window, she noticed a tall, handsome 
lad, well dressed and having a genteel air, 
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face had struck her, during their walk, as hav- 
ing in it something familiar. In passing, he 
and Lucy had gazed at each other earnestly, 
as if both were on the point of a recognition. 

The familiarity of expression again drew 
Lucy’s attention, as she now looked more care- 
fully at the boy’s face; but memory was at 
fault—she could not identify him. What 
struck her, was the moral, as well as physi- 
cal beauty of his countenance. The features, 
except the mouth, were large, yet all finely 
proportioned, giving the idea of both ingenu- 
ousness and strength. His skin was fair, but 
not ruddy; his eyes full, very dark, clear and 
liquid; his lips feminine in their delicate con- 
tour; his chin round and advancing, his fore- 
head broad and high. He was well and neatly 
dressed. 

“Who can he be?” said Lucy to herself, 
puzzled to make the boy out. 

After standing in front of the garden gate for 
a little while in evident irresolution, he moved 
on, but only went a few rods when he stopped, 
stood still for a moment or two, and then came 
back with the tread of one who had a settled 
purpose in his mind, and opening the gate 
came through the garden and up to the door. 
He rang the bell with a firm hand; Lucy an- 
swered the summons herself, and stood face to 
face with the lad. He looked at her with an 
earnestness and a hopeful interest in his eyes 
that affected her. Still, she did not recognize 
him. 

“Are not you Miss Lucy Graham?’ he 
asked in a respectful tone. 

“ Yes, that is my name,” replied Lucy. 

“T thought so.” <A light went flashing over 
his countenance. “ You don’t know me?” he 
added after a few moments. 

“T ought to know you,” said Lucy, “and I 
do know you, but the name will not come to 
my lips.” 

“You remember little Jim Armstrong ?” 

“Jim Armstrong! It can’t be possible!” 
And Lucy caught the lad’s hand, and drew 
him into the house. 

“Tt is possible,” he replied, smiling. 

“Why, how wonderfully you have improved! 
I should never have known you. Sit down, 
and tell me all about yourself, and your father 
and mother. Everything is going on right, 1 
am sure.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the boy, with his large 
eyes on Lucy’s face, “ everything is going well 


’ with us; but not with you.” 


standing at the garden gate, with his eyes on the ‘ 


house. She remembered him as a boy whose 
VOL, XXxIv.—6 


His heart was in his voice, and his eyes be- 
came suffused. 
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“Well with us also, I trust,” returned Lucy, 
with a peaceful smile. 

Jim’s eyes turned from the face of Lucy, 
and surveyed the small, plainly furnished room 
hastily. 

Then his eyes came back. He was not 
assured that all was well with her; and his 
expression signified as much. 

“ Outwardly, it may not be as well with us,” 
said she, “but inwardly, far better, I trust.” 

The lad looked at her ina half puzzled way. 
He did not clearly apprehend her meaning. 
Her calm, sweet, patient smile assured him that 
misfortune had laid upon her pure spirit no 
burdens of repining or regret. 

Years before, when she looked at him, he 
saw the beauty as of an angel in her face, and 
he saw the same beauty there now, though with 
a holier inspiration. 

Something of what her words implied began 
dimly to reveal itself. He felt now, as he had 
never recognized clearly the impression before, 
that there were higher things to be gained in 
life than worldly riches and honors, and that 
Lucy was entering into them. 

“Tf we seek goodness, Jim,” said Lucy, “we 
may be happy in any state of life God may pro- 
vide for us. The rich do not enjoy most. They 
may have the most; but true enjoyment comes 
from within, and not as the result of mere pos- 
session. But how is your mother?” 

“She’s very well, thank you.” 

“Where are you living?” 

“Tn Williamsburg.” 

“Comfortably, I hope?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed! We've got a nice little 
house there. I wish you could see it.” 

“Your father owns it?” said Lucy. 

“Yes, he paid the last money on it only a 
week ago. So it’s all our own now.” 

A smile of pleasure lit up the boy’s counte- 
nance. 

“ Ask your mother to come and see me, Jim; 
I would like to talk with her very much.” 

“Oh, indeed, and I will. If she’d known 
where you were, she would have been to see 
you long ago. We never knew that you’d 
come back from the country.” 

“ Are you going to school now ?” asked Lucy. 

“No. I left school this spring.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“T’m in a lawyer’s office over in New York.” 

“Indeed! Then you intend to become a 
lawyer ?” 

en” 

“ How came you to make that choice?” 

“Well, Miss Lucy, things happen strangely 
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sometimes, as you know; and it happened 
strangely about this. Father tried to get mea 
place in a store last fall and winter, but couldn’t 
find one. He had nobody to speak forhim. I 
went and tried, too, but it seemed of no use, 
We began to feel very bad about it, for we'd 
all kind of set our hearts on my being a mer- 
chant. Well, one day this spring I’d been 
over in New York, trying to find a place, but 
bad luck seemed to be in my way. Nobody 
wanted me. I went to the Park in the after. 
noon, feeling disheartened, and sat down by the 
fountain. But the falling water, that had 
always looked so beautiful, and the sound of 
its plashing in the basin, which had always 
been so pleasant, had no charms for me. They 
made me feel worse, instead of better. So I 
got up, after sitting for a little while, and 
crossed over into Broadway. As I came 
through the gate, Y turned down. Just pass- 
ing Ann Street, I saw a gentleman and lady in 
a buggy. The horse looked frightened, and 
was pitching from side to side, while the man 
was leaning back and drawing with all his 
strength on the rein. In a moment or two they 
were opposite the Astor House, and I saw that 


the horse was too strong for the man. The 
lady’s face was white with terror. A police 


man started forward, caught at the rein, but 
the horse shied away from him and came over 
to the side of the street where I was standing, 
a wheel of the buggy striking an omnibus. For 
a few moments it seemed as if the shock would 
upset the buggy, which leaned over with one 
wheel in the air. The horse was now in a 
wild fright, and entirely unmanageable. On 
the side of the street where I stood was a clear 
space for some distance above; from the centre, 
on the other side, an impassable line of omni- 
buses, cars and other vehicles were mingled 
one within the other. No men, only a few 
small boys and a throng of women, happened 
just then to be passing. 

“T did not stop to think. As the horse 
crossed at an angle towards me, I leaped before 
him, seized the rein, and held on to it, drag- 
ging for the distance of ten or twelve yards, 
and so checking his speed that two men were 
able to get hold of him and bring him to a 
stand. I did not know, in my excitement, that 
I was hurt; but when I let go of the rein, and 
scrambled upon the pavement, I felt so dizzy 
and faint that I had to sit down against the 
iron railing. I didn’t remember anything 
more until I found myself lying on a settee in 
a drug store, with a crowd of strange people 
around me. Among them was the gentleman 
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] had seen in the buggy. He spoke very kindly 
to me, asked me how I felt, if I was in pain, 
showed great interest and anxiety, and said 
many pleasant things about my manliness and 
courage. I was only jarred, and a little bruised 
along one shoulder and side. No bones were 
broken. He sent me home in a carriage. 
“You will find my name and the number 
of my office on this card,’ he said, giving me 
a printed card. ‘I want to see you as soon as 
you feel well enough to be out. You will 


come?’ I promised, and the next day went to 
seehim. He is a lawyer, and his name is Mr. 
Adgate.” 


Lucy’s countenance showed a new interest, 
mingled with surprise. 

“ He knows you,” said the boy, with a pleased 
expression. Lucy turned her face‘a little aside 
from Jim’s earnest gaze. “ Well, he asked me 
all about father and mother, and I told him 
everything he wanted to know—how we had 
once lived, and how you had helped us all to 
getin a better way. He seemed much interested 
in all this, and said that you were true and 
good, and that God would reward you. Then 
he said if I would like to be a lawyer he would 
take me into his office. I talked with father 
and mother when I went home. They didn’t 
just like it at first; their hearts were set on my 
going into a store, and becoming a merchant; 
but as no place in a store could be obtained, it 
was thought best for me to go into Mr. Adgate’s 
office; and I’m there now. I like it very much. 
Ihave a great deal of copying to do, and that 
improves me in writing. I’m studying in law 
books, and Mr. Adgate pays a teacher to give 
me French and German lessons—he’s such a 
kind, good man! Oh, Miss Lucy, everything 
before me looks so bright! I’d rather be a 
lawyer than a merchant ;.and father and mother 
are getting reconciled. After this year, I am 
to receive a hundred dollars salary; and it’s to 
be increased every year. Since I’ve been with 
Mr. Adgate, he’s bought all my clothes for me, 
and sent mother a great many nice little pre- 
sents. Ain’t I fortunate, Miss Lucy? And I 
owe it to you. Father and mother always stick 
to that; for they say if yon hadn’t shown us a 
better path in life we’d have been miserable 
nobodies, 

“Mr. Adgate’s going to be married this win- 
ter,” said Jim, or James, as we must now call 
him, in more respectful consideration. He 
made the remark during a pause in the 
questionings and answers that followed his 
story. 


os : , 
Ah?” Luey’s face was again turned aside. 
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“Yes, to the lady who was in the buggy with 
him when I stopped the horse.” 

Lucy made no remark. 

“Her name is Miss Plant; so I heard in the 
office. I saw her last week in the street with 
Mr. Adgate. She’s pretty; but she don’t look 
good, like you do, Miss Lucy.” 

“ Hush—don’t- say that,” and Lucy raised a 
hand in reproof. 

“Well, she don’t, Miss Lucy, and I can’t 
help saying it. She was dressed grandly, and 
looked proud. You’d have thought, to see the 
way she stepped along, that Broadway wasn’t 
good enough for her.” 

“You can’t tell what people are by a single 
glance,” replied Lucy. “Mr. Adgate knows 
her quality, and that must be good, or he would 
never choose her for a wife.” 

But the boy looked incredulous, and was 
about saying something more, when Lucy 
changed the subject. 

(To be continued.) 
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MAY-TIME. 


BY 0. E. ADAMS. 





H, the violets blue and sweet, 
On the bank beneath our feet, 

And the primrose nodding fair, 
In the perfumed spring-time air. 
Lilies of a tinted white, 
Rivalling the clear sunlight, 
And the hare-bell’s scented breath, 
Tell us of the winter’s death. 


Cowslips on the grassy sod 

Lift their starry eyes to God; 
Wild birds flit from tree to tree, 
Carolling sweet melody. 
Bluebirds seek a place of rest, 
And build carefully a nest; 
Robins gather grasses dry, 
And fly up to maples high. 


Down beneath the willow’s veil 
Waters sing a merry tale, 
Rippling, shining o’er the sand, 
Wavelets dancing hand in hand. 
Further, where the streamlet clear 
Wider flows, the antlered deer 
Pause to drink the sunlit tide, 
Then bound gayly from its side. 


Yonder, where the grape-vine throws 
Reaching arms, in swect repose 
Sleeps the joyous, fairy spring, 
Resting now her airy wing; 

Voices gay her welcome tell 

O’er the hillside, in the dell, 

And we feel, while lingering here, 
Spring of life, as well as year. 











LITTLE NAN. 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 
A CHAPTER FROM MEMORY. 

T was just at the close of a sunny summer 

afternoon, whose golden splendor was just 
slipping away into the world of twilight ; when | 
the robins were dipping their bright wings into ; 
the sunshine, and singing good-night to the 
beautiful day; when the purple hills seemed 
far away, and the air grew cool and pleasant; 
when the green leaves shook in the fragrant 
breeze with a happy, musical motion. At such 
an hour, and in the midst of such sweet sights 
and sounds, I first met Little Nan. 

The clear air had tempted me out for a walk, 
and I had taken with me my old portfolio and 
pencils, to sketch a bit of scenery from the top 
of the hill. The country all around Melville 
was pleasant and hilly, green fields stretching 
up from the low valley to the gentle hillsides, 
dotting them with a fresh loveliness very en- 
ticing to one tired of the hum and dust of 
the city. 

All at once I heard sounds sweeter than the 
singing of the birds—a little melody of the 
Tyrol that burst from the singer’s throat with 
all the sparkling freshness of a rivulet leaping 
down from its mountain home—and then I 
came upon the fairest picture of the whole 
hillside. 

Just above me, in the shadow of an old oak, 
a well had been sunk, and the veritable old 
oaken bucket, with the iron bands, stood on the 
brink of it, while a young girl was lifting a 
tiny cup to her lips, brimming over with the 
crystal treasure. 

As she tossed it back into the bucket, I went 
nearer to speak to her, for I wanted to know if 
her voice matched her face. It was a genuine 
child’s face that I was looking into, with fine, 
delicate features, yet with the glow of health 
upon it; eyes of a beautiful deep blue, like the 
color of a summer sky, and hair that fell about 
her face in great, rippling waves, just touched 
with zold—a child’s face, full of innocence 
and wonder; a pure little face, that set one to 
thinking of his mother when you saw it; yet I 
learned afterwards that she was sixteen years 
old that day, when I should have pronounced 
her twelve. 

God forbid that any of us should ever touch 
a child’s delicacy with rough hand, or rub off 
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any of the brightness and the bloom of their 
lives with our grown-up ideas! 

I never could; so I approached with a face 
as grave as her own, asking if I might use 
her cup. 

“ My cup, sir?” and she laughed just a little, 
“Why, that is the good fairy’s cup, and she 
leaves it here for any one who is tired and 
thirsty. You are as welcome to it as I am,” 

Then she stooped before me, filled it, and 
held it up to me with her own brown little 
hand. I drank and put it down, saying sim- 
ply—“ Are you a servant of the good fairy ?” 

“T am very glad when I can be,” she re. 
plied with a tremulous smile which touched 
her lips with an angel’s grace, “for my mo- 
ther told me, long ago, that we should rejoice 
when a: could find the opportunity of serving 
any one.” 

“And why? Did she tell you that?” 

“ Because”’—and her eyes shone softly now— 
“to serve another for love’s sake is Christ- 
like.” 

It came into my mind on the instant to ask 
her if she really served me because she loved 
me, but the light in her eye was too true and 
tender to shine long upon a trifling thought; 
it seemed as if she fairly looked me out of my- 
self, and I began to think there was such a 
thing in the world as unselfishness after all. 

Just then, as I stood hesitating as to whether 
I had any right to study this fair picture 
longer, yet hating to go, she caught a glimpse 

of my portfolio, and said timidly—“ Are they 
pictures ?” 

“Yes; would you like to look at them?” 

“Oh, so much !” 

I sat down on the rock, and lifted out my 
sketches, one by one. 

“Not so fast, if you please, sir,” she said, 
taking a deep breath; “I want to look at every 
one.” And then she sat down, and leaning 
beck against the old tree, looked at two or 
three of them, holding them carefully, daintily, 
almost as if they had life and could feel how 
they were treated. 

I remember the picture which she seemed to 
like the best. It was a sketch I had made of 
a woman standing on the gray sea-shore, gazing 
out over the waters where twilight was fast 
coming down; and I felt that as shestood there, 
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alone, and in sight of a single snowy sail just 
dipping below the horizon, there was a world 
of sadness in her eyes. 

“What did you think of when you painted 
her eyes,” she said sadly. 

“Hope for fair morn, and love for day, 
And Memory for the evening gray.” 

“JT don’t know what your picture means; and 
yet it is as if she had lost her best friend, is it 
not ?” 

“You are right; see if you can read this,” 
giving her another; but she stood up hastily, 
saying, “‘ I must go home ; indeed, I have stayed 
too long now.” 

“ And shall I not see you again ?” 

She looked up to me a moment as if search- 
ing my soul, and then said, “I live just below 
the hill here, with my cousin, and my name is 
Nannie Branch. If you are ever near there, 
I would love to see the others;” and she laid 
them all back in my hands. 

She said good-night, and went down the hill 
with a light, quick step, and I watched her 
until I could no longer see her for the shadows; 
then I turned away with a half sigh in my 
heart. 

It was not many days before I found my 
way down to the little brown house under 
the hill where Tom Branch and his wife 
lived. From them I learned much of little 
Nan’s story. 

Her father, who was Tom’s uncle, had died 
years before, so long before that Nan could not 
remember his face; all she knew of him was 
what had been taught her by a mother’s loving 
words, 

Her father had been an artist, and they had 
lived, during their early married life, in Lon- 
don, amid its smoke and fogs, until Mrs. 
Branch began to look pale and thin, and her 
physician told her she must leave London, if she 
cared to live. Mr. Branch had lately realized a 
few hundred pounds by the sales of his best 
pictures. and thinking it would suffice asa means 
of support until he could find employment, heset 
aail with his wife and baby for a new country. 
Alas for the poor mother and the desolate 
baby, who was just learning to know what a 
father’s kiss meant. One day, when thei: 
Voyage was only half made, he heard the Mas- 
ter’s call, and bidding them a long farewell, he 
crossed to the other shore. 

When Mrs. Branch reached America, she 
found these relatives, and found a home beneath 
their humble roof. 

For six years more, until little Nan was 
eight years old, her mother was her constant 
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friend and companion; and then her loving 
heart could no longer be denied ; she followed 
her husband to the better land, leaving her 
little girl to her cousin’s care. 

All this I learned at different times, for I 
went often to the cottage after that; first, to 
show my own pictures to the fair child, who 
had inherited her father’s fondness for painting, 
and finally to make a sketch of her own sweet 
face, to frame for the next exhibition. 

Long before I had finished it, however, I 
had decided never to sell it or to show it to the 
public; and I should have held to my purpose, 
if it had not been for a conversation I over- 
heard one day. 

I was hard at work in my inner studio, when 
I was roused by voices in the room outside. 
They were criticising my pictures very freely, 
for you must know I was only a poor artist 
then; and I recognized one of the voices as 
belonging to Miss Isabel Warrener, a young 
Jady of wealth and fashion who had been my 
pupil six months before; her companions I did 
not know, but I imagined they were all gay, 
thoughtless creatures like herself, fond only of 
folly and flirtation, who would never disturb 
the quiet of my life. 

They flitted from one picture to another, 
laughing and talking merrily enongh, until 
they came to the portrait of little Nan; then a 
sudden hush fell upon the party. 

“She looks like a real little flyaway ; don’t 
you think so, Harlow ?” 

“Not much style about the face, certainly,” 
returned the gentleman thus appealed to; “ but 
I presume it is a fancy sketch.” 

“No, it is not,” in another voice ; “some one 
told me it was a real face that Mr. Carre found 
somewhere among the mountains.” 

“Well, J think it’s quite pretty, after all, 
only rather queer.” 

“ Rather queer, Orra Gibbs! How dare you 
use such an expression! Though I suppose 
it’s true, too, in one sense,” and Isabel War- 
rener paused abruptly. 

“In what sense is it true, Isabel ?” 

“Tt seems to me rather queer, after my nine- 
teen years’ experience, to find any face that is 
turned away from its childhood with such an 
expression on it.” 

“ Read it for us, won’t you, Miss Warrener ?” 
said Jack Harlow, a man who, I know, had not 
much reverence for women. 

“You will laugh, I dare say, if I do,” she 
replied; “but you must not think—you have 
no right to think—that every woman is frivolous 
and unworthy a man’s honest respect and 
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admiration. I think if a man is worthy him- 
self, he will always find plenty of good women 
to make up a pleasant society for him, and the 
same is true of a woman. Let her only be 
pure in heart, tender in her conscience, and 
honest with herself, and she need not fear but 
that some noble man will appreciate her.” 

She looked around her half scornfully—for 
Isabel Warrener, the heiress, was a privileged 
character in her own little world—then drop- 
ping her tone to a sweeter one, she said— 
“Don’t you see the truth shining out of that 
child’s eyes, Mr. Harlow? Purity and sin- 
cerity, with a kind of pride that finds its chief 
beauty in humility, in the lines of that mouth? 
Oh! J see even more than this in the sweet 
face,” and she spoke the words with a half sob 
stifled in her voice. “I know J should bea 
better woman if I could look at it every day. 
I made papa offer Mr. Carre a fabulous sum 
for a copy yesterday, but he refused him. I 
don’t think he dreams how he has disappointed 
a human soul.” 

Orra Gibbs laughed, while her cheeks burned 
with a brighter color than when she came in; 
but Jack Harlow put out his hand to Miss 
Warrener and said, “Thank you”—only two 
words, but they meant a great deal. 

They went out more quietly than they came 
in, and left me to my own thonghis again. It 
was true, Mr. Warrener had offered me, only 
the day before, a hundred and fifty dollars for 
iny “Little Nan,” or a copy of it, and I had 
refused the offer; but to-day I looked at it in 
a new light. I threw down my brush, covered 
up the picture upon which I was at work, and 
choosing a fresh canvas, went to work in earn- 
est. Four days later, as they hung together on 
the wall, I could not detect any difference, and 
I sent a note to Mr. Warrener, saying if he 
still wished for the picture, he could have it. 
He sent me a check that afternoon, and took 
the picture away; but the money, after all, 
wasn’t worth as much to me as the dilicate 
note of thanks his daughter sent me—for that, 
I felt, came from the heart. 

From that day Jack Harlow was quite a 
changed man, and as he haunted my studio 
constantly, we soon became good friends; and, 
between men, that means a good deal, you 
know. It was with real regret that I heard, 
six months later, that he was going to Europe, 
for I knew that I should miss his genial com- 
pany. 

“Ned,” he said, coming in the morning be- 
fore he sailed, “I have an idea I shall find 
the original of your portrait somewhere across 
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the water. At any rate, I shall be on the 
look-out.” 

“Perhaps so,” I said musingly. “They left 
the old place three years ago, and I lost sight 
of her then.” 

“Well, good-by, Ned; God bless you.” 

“Good-hy, Jack, and may you miss none of 
that blessing yourself.” 

The door closed between us, and ten years 
have laid their shadows against that closed 
door since then, and I never expect to see Jack 
Harlow again. 





CHAPTER II, 
A CHAPTER FROM TO-DAY. 

It was two days ago that I said I never ex- 
pected to see Jack Harlow again, and yesterday 
he walked into my studio without even a rap 
on the door to herald his approach. 

I arose at once to ask his business, for in all 
these years I have grown to be of enough ac- 
count for people to knock for admission at my 
door, when he seized both my hands in his 
own, exclaiming, in a hearty, ringing voice— 
“Why, Ned, don’t you know me?” 

And then the truth rushed into my mind— 
sure enough, it was Jack Harlow; and yet he 
was greatly changed These ten years have 
left a few deep lines upon his broad forehead, 
woven here and there a silver thread among his 
dark locks, and given his face a gentler, yet a 
manlier expression. 

“Hard at work, as ever, Ned, and in the 
same old place. Well, it does look good to see 
a familiar face.” 

He had been walking around the room, but 
now [ pushed him an easy chair opposite my 
own, and said soberly —‘‘ Now, Jack, sit down 
and let’s have a real old-fashioned talk. How 
goes the world with you?” 

“None of that, Ned. The world treats mea 
little better than I deserve. But what do you 
suppose I came here to tell you ?” 

“T never could guess anything, but I’m all 
attention.” 

“Ned, I’ve looked for that face’”—pointing 
to the portrait of Little Nan, still hanging on 
my wall—“in every city in Europe where I 
have stopped; and now to come home and find 
it at my very door-stone !” 

“What do you mean?” I said, starting in- 
voluntarily. 

“Just what I say. I tell you I saw that very 
face not three hours ago, on B Street. 
It looked some older, to be sure, yet I know it 
was the same.” 

“Now, Jack,” I began, smiling a little. 
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“Just stop, you needn’t tell me. 
know the face among a thousand.” 

“ Well, if you think so.” 
“There’s no if about it! 
you must help me find her.” 
" “Certainly, Jack. But there is no need to 

be in such a hurry.” 

“ You talk like a sober, married man.” 

‘*T have been that for eight years, Jack.” 

At that he jumped up and shook my hand 
more vigorously than ever, while he said— 
“When will you introduce me? I want to see 
what sort of a woman has charmed you.” 

“To-night, then, we shall be at home, and 
glad tosee you. Fifty-two Pearl Street, Jack. 
Don’t forget,” I added, as he was rushing off. 

When the door closed after him, I sat down to 
work again, but [could accomplish nothing. My 
mind was full of sweet memories, and I found 
myself seated before that picture I had painted 
so long ago, and thinking of my little mountain 
girl as I had seen her more than a dozen years 
ago. 

Ah, little Nan! Your beauty is as fresh 
before me now as it was then! There is the 
deep blue eye, with truth looking out of its 
clear depths; the ripe, red lips just made for 
kisses—the whole sweet face, so full of grace 
and gentleness! How good it is that pictures 
do not fade! 

So last night, as I sat alone in the parlor, the 
bell rang, and the servant ushered in my dear 
old friend. I said to Maria, as she turned 
away— Call your mistress, and tell her a gen- 
tleman wishes to see her in the parlor;” and 
then I sat down to entertain Jack until my wife 
should be at leisure. 

“You have got a cosey little home here, 
Ned; and I declare, you look happy.” 

“Do I?’ was my laughing reply. 

“Tt’s no laughing matter. I tell you I am 
tired of leading such an aimless life; just wan- 
dering around the world in search of some- 
thing that, perhaps, I might have found nearer 
home.” Then turning to me, he said sud- 
denly—“ Who did Miss Warrener marry ?” 

“She is Isabel Warrener still. Some people 
call her an old maid; but I suppose the right 
man has not come yet.” 

“Ts she as beautiful as ever?” 

“Yes, and what is far better, she is a 
noble Christian woman, if you know what that 
means.” 

“Thank Heaven, I do! My mother was one.” 

He said this softly and reverently, almost 
under his breath; and I loved him that mo- 
ment better than ever before. 


I should! and now 


“What have you been at work on to-day, 
Ned?” 

“Nothing whatever. After you rushed off 
so unceremoniously, I sat down and just let 
my thoughts run back to the past. I believe I 
thought most of little Nannie Branch.” 

“T hope your wife isn’t jealous ?” 

“She has no need to be jealous of her, at any 
rate.” 

Just then the door opened and my wife 
came in. I turned before she reached us, 
saying—“ Let me introduce you to my wife, 
Mr. Harlow. My old friend, Jack Harlow, 
dear.” 

Jack’s face would have made a picture then! 
Astonishment, chagrin and delight all min- 
gled, if one can imagine such a combination. 

“Ned, Ned, you deceitful fellow! That’s 
little Nannie herself.” 

Mrs. Carre laughed a very joyous laugh, as 
she said—“ Not quite, Mr. Harlow. Little Nan 
is up-stairs, fast asleep; but I belive Ned did 
give me that name long ago.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this morning?” 

“T did intend it; but you told me expressly 
not to tell you.” 

Jack forgave me, and we sat down and had a 
cosey, quiet evening together, when he learned 
from my wife’s lips the story of our second 
meeting. She had been at school with Clara 
Warrener, and coming home to make a visit at 
her house, was confronted with her own pic- 
ture. Isabel saw the resemblance at once, and 
won ihe truth from her; and it was she who 
planned our meeting. 

“God bless her!’ That was all he said 
when my wife paused; and he took up his hat 
to go. But my wife wore a happy, meaning 
smile all that evening; and when I asked her 
to translate it for me, she said—“ It wouldn’t be 
strange, Ned, if Isabel had waited all these 
years for your friend.” 

However, the story terminates ; they are each 
worthy of the other. God has made them so 
in these long years of waiting; and soI say, 
God bless them, with all my heart! 


> Boo 


KixcG GEORGE THE SeEconp, having ordered 
his gardens at Kew and Richmond to be 
opened for the admission of the public during 
part of the summer, the gardener finding it 
troublesome to him, complained to the King 
that the people gathered the flowers. “ What!” 
said the monarch, “are my people fond of 
flowers? Then plant some more.” 





THE LAST DOLLAR. 


H® gave it to his wife with a sigh, yet with 
a look of resignation. 

“Tt is our last dollar,” he said. 
Lord will provide.” 

The Rey. James Spring was minister in the 
little mountain village of Thornville. He was 
poor, and his congregation poorer. Often be- 
fore he had been very near his last dollar, but 
he had never actually got to it until to-day. 

“So you’ve been always saying,” sobbed 
his wife; “but what is to become of us when 
this is gone? They won’t trust us any more 
at the store, and your salary won’t be due for 
three weeks, even if you get it then. Why do 
you stay here, when the people are so poor ?” 

“JT have no other place to go to; nor money 
to travel to it, if the Lord opened the way. 
My work for the present is here. He feedeth 
the young ravens; He wiil surely feed us.” 

“T wish I had your faith, but I haven't, 
and it won’t come to me. Oh, what shall we 
do?” and she wrung her hands despairingly. 
“My poor children !” 

“*Once I was young, and now I am old,’” 
solemnly said her husband, speaking in the 
words of the Psalmist, “‘yet never have I 
seen the righteous forsaken, and his seed beg- 
ging bread.’” 

As if in answer to this pious ejaculation, 
there came a sudden knock at the door. All 
the while the minister and his wife had been 
talking, a storm had been raging outside. On 
opening the door, a traveller, quite wet through, 
entered. 

“YT was coming through the forest from 
Maryville,” he said, “‘and ventured to stop at 
the first house I saw. My horse is in the shed. 
Do I take too great a liberty ?” 

“Not at all,” answered the master of the 
house. ‘We have but a poor shelter, as you 
see; there is a good fire, at any rate.” 

For it was in the kitchen where this con- 
versation took place. Indeed, this humble 
house boasted no parlor, and the kitchen was 
dining-room, drawing-room, living-room and 
all. 

The stranger proved to be a man of educa- 
tion and intelligence, and in conversation with 
him, the minister forgot his trouble, and was 
reminded of his earlier and brighter days, 
when intellectual companionship had not been 
the rare thing it was now among these hills. 
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At last the storm abated, and the stranger 
arose to go. His host accompanied him to the 
gate, and watched him until he disappeared 
behind a turn of the road. 

“See here, James,” said his wife eagerly, 
when he returned to the house. “I found 
this on the table near where the gentleman 
sat.” 

It was a fifty dollar greenback, wrapped 
hastily in a bit of paper, that looked as if it 
had been torn from a pocket-book, and on the 
inside of the paper was written the verse of the 
Psalmist, which, it was now apparent, the 
traveller had overheard. 

“T thought he was writing the directions he 
asked for,” said the minister. ‘He means it 
for us. Thanks be to the Lord! Did I not 
say, my dear, He would provide ?” 

His wife burst into tears. 

“God forgive me!” she said; “I will never 
doubt again. The Lord surely sent this 
stranger to our aid,” 

“And He will still provide,” replied her hus- 
band. “Whatever my lot may be, here or 
elsewhere, in Him I trust.” . 

A month after, a letter, a rare event, came 
to the “Rev. James Spring.” It was as fol- 
lows: 

“Rev. AND DEAR Srr: The church at Mary- 
ville has unanimously called you to its pastor- 
ate. The salary is fifteen hundred dollars and 
a good parsonage-house.” 

The letter concluded by saying: 

“The writer of this first came to know you 
by your hospitality to him during a storm a 
few weeks ago. He overheard you, in a mo- 
ment of great distress, speak with such full 
faith, that he feels you are just the person for 
this charge, and on his recommendation this 
call has been made.” 

Maryville was the county town, a rich and 
thriving place in a broad and fertile valley, at 
the foot of the hills. It was a far fitter sphere 
of labor for a man of the minister’s abilities 
than the wild village in the mountains, 

So a young man as yet withcut a family 
took the missionary church among the hills, 
and the Rey. James Spring accepted the 
call. 

But he does not forget the past, and often 
when people show want of faith, tells them the 
story of his Last Dollar. 
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SAVED. 


ICHARD THORNTON stood at last in 
the position quite suited tohis mind, He 
had seen—for he had been on the watch—pre- 
cisely the moment when Miss Amy Norton en- 
tered the crowded parlor, and presented herself 
to the hostess of the evening. She was alone, 
and he was rejoiced to perceive it, for by and by 
he would talk with her and walk with her; 
only it must not be now, for he must wait until 
she was seated, and then from a post somewhere 
near her, and yet out of her sight, he must 
study her face a while. For Richard was puz- 
led. Grand and lovely as Miss Amy was, 
much as he loved to be by her side and talk 
with her, and often as he claimed that position, 
amid all the pleasure of conversation with her, 
the pain which would so often flash across her 
face, as if trouble and sorrow were never en- 
tirely absent, and leaving, as it did, so unutter- 
ably sad a look there, would so utterly bewilder 
and astonish him, that he often felt tempted to 
ask her to let him share the trouble, only the 
look was gone so quickly—although only to re- 
turn again—that he never yet had questioned 
her, 

Finally, as our story commences, he had se- 
cured a position near her, and had taken up his 
watch. There were friends continuaily coming 
to converse with her, for although not pretty, 
Amy was one of those people of whom it is al- 
ways said that they have interesting faces, and 
in her case, all those who came because of her 
face, remained because of her words, which 
were ever pleasant and gentle, and what she 
said was good common sense. 

“There is no pain there to-night,” said Rich- 
ard to himself, watching the play of the bright 
face, and trying to catch some of her words. 
She was langhing and chatting with a young 
lady friend, who had seated herself near, about 
a visit they had been paying to an art gallery, 
and the confusion they were occasioned by a 
sudden shower of rain. So wittily and gayly 
was she describing it, that Richard drew a step 
nearer, that he might hear more plainly. Just 
at that moment, however, there came from the 
other end of the room the fine-lcoking old gen- 
tleman who was the host of the evening, and 
he bore in his hand a tiny Bohemian wine 
glass, filled with wax flowers, roses and white 
blossoms, very pretty and dainty. 
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“Miss Amy,” he said, holding them out as 
he approached, “here is a wine glass filled 
with anything but its legitimate contents. I 
tell my wife it is bad enough to have all the 
cups and saucers put to such uses, but to appro- 
priate my wine glasses is unpardonable.” 

Richard looked from the speaker to Miss 
Amy, when lo! there was the same shade on 
her face which crossed it so often, as if some- 
thing had crushed her, or a terrible grief had 
come down upon her in the midst of her plea- 
sure. The face was white which she lifted, as 
she held out her hand for the flowers, but the 
pain was over in a moment, and Richard 
scarcely knew whether it had been there or not. 

“These flowers are very beautiful, Mr. Moore,” 
she said, examining them, and turning them 
about. “I will have to congratulate your wife 
upon her success; but, sir,” she added, as she 
returned them with a smile, “I must tell you 
that I never but once before saw a wine glass 
put toa better use.” 

“TIncomprehensible, as usual,” he returned, 
laughing and shaking his head. “ What in the 
world, Miss Amy, could it have had in it bet- 
ter than wine?” 

“Mr. Moore,” she returned, “it was filled 
with temperance pledges.” The answer was 
given a little timidly, and with a very grave 
smile, 

The gentleman turned on his heel and left 
her, with no pleased face, then as suddenly 
came back. “If it was anybody else but you, 
Amy Norton, I never would forgive that re- 
mark,” he said, laughing. 

“Yes you would,”.she returned, answering 
his laugh with a smile, “ because you know it 
was true. How do you do, Mr. Thornton ?” 
and she turned to speak to Richard, who had 
come near her. She received him so very cor- 
dially, that he was fain to linger at her side 
talking with her, but constantly watching the 
eyes droop and the smile fade away when he 
least expected it. Once, as her face changed 
so suddenly, she looked up at him quickly, to 
see if he had noticed, and perceiving that he 
had, strove to master her emotion. 

“ Are you feeling ill, Miss Amy?” he asked 
gravely. 

“No,” she replied, avoiding his glance, “ but 
I am in trouble.” 
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away,” he returned, meeting her look again. 

She shook her head, as if she doubted his 
success; but he exerted the utmost of his skill 
to entertain her, and was succeeding better 
than he knew, when they werecalled to supper, 
and he found that she had promised some one 
else the pleasure of taking her down. 

So he left her and wandered away by him- 
self, and finding that all his lady friends had 
gone off toward the supper-room, he remained 
in the parlor with three or four gentlemen 
friends, and went down after the other guests 
had returned. 

“Tere is plenty to eat, and water to drink,” 
said one of the young men, helping himself to 
the various rich dainties scattered about the 
tables. The others followed his example, and 
kept themselves pretty busy for some time. 

Presently, however, their host coming in and 
seeing them so occupied, went to his sideboard 
and took from it a decanter of wine, and 
glasses which matched the flower laden one 
down stairs. 

“Gentlemen,” he said cordially, “now is 
just the time for somewine. Mr. Simpson, Mr, 
Brown, Mr. Thornton, allow me,” presenting 
glasses to each. 

“T believe you must excuse me to-night, 
Mr. Moore,” said Richard hesitatingly. “Wine 
affects me quickly, and I am not strong to- 
night.” 

“Qh! nonsense, nonsense!’ returned mine 
host, filling the glass as it was held towards him, 
“one glass will notaffect you. Try it, sir; it is 
some of the best I have in the house.” 

How could he refuse, when his friends ac- 
cepted so readily, and drank so freely, and 
when Mr. Moore offered it so cordially. 

Therefore he held the glass more firmly, and 
was just about raising it to his lips, when a 
white hand was on his arm, pressing it gently 
down. 

“Mr. Thornton—Richard!” the voice said, 
“do not drink, I pray you!” > 

His glass was held away, and he looked 
down at Amy Norton in her delicate evening 
dress, and the jewelled hand upon his arm. 
Her face was pale, even to her lips, and in an 
agony of pain. Her eyes were fixed upon his 
face in intense anxiety, and she was trembling 
from head to feet. 

“Miss Amy, what is the matter?” he asked 
confusedly. 

“Mr. Thornton, please put the glass down, 
and come away with me. You must not drink 
it—you shall not! Come away!’ So she en- 
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with her words. 

“Amy, that’s enough! I cannot have this,” 
said Mr. Moore angrily, stepping near her, 
“You are making a fool of yourself, child. Of 
course, Mr. Thornton cannot refuse my wine, 
and you have no right to interfere. Go down 
stairs immediately.” 

“You see, Miss Amy, I cannot refuse Mr, 
Moore,” said Richard, raising the glass again, 
“but I promise you I will not drink more.” 

But her hand still held the glass away, and 
she turned to Mr. Moore with her eyes filled 
with tears. “Oh, sir! you know not what you 
are doing, leading these young men to destruc- 
tion,” she said sorrowfully, “but you must not 
have this one.” 

“Richard,” she said, turning to him with 
two bright spots on her cheeks, “ your mother 
would not wish you to take this wine. I heard 
her tell you so once; and if I have any place 
in your thoughts, for my sake, Richard, put 
down the wine and comeaway. Iwill tell you 
why afterwards.” 

Her hand faltered and dropped then, but 
those tearful eyes kept a steadfast watch on his 
face. 

Richard, whose gaze had been upon the floor, 
looked up now, first at his angry host, then to 
his young companions, who, with glasses wait- 
ing to be refilled, were watching the scene with 
no little curiosity, and finally upon that gentle, 
earnest face, so full of good resolve for him, 
waiting with fixed eyes for his decision. 

“Mr. Moore,” he said, placing Amy’s trem- 
bling hand upon his arm, “you must excuse 
me, sir; I must refuse to take wine with you 
to-night. Gentlemen ”—turning to them, “I 
think you will excuse me. I will go down 
with Miss Amy.” 

“Of course you know, Mr. Thornton,” said 
Mr. Moore angrily, “that you can be no longer 
a visitor at my house, after such insult. Amy, 
I will see you again.” 

“T understand you, sir,” returned Richard a 
little haughtily. “Good evening,” and he led 
Amy away down the stairs. 

She was very nervous and trembling, but he 
made her walk up and down the hall, leading 
the conversation upon indifferent topics, until 
the look of pain had vanished. Then he seated 
her, and feeling quite disgusted with himself 
said, “ Miss Amy, I think you have had quite 
enough of me for once. I will run off, but 
when you are ready to go home, you will let 
me take you, won’t you ?” 
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“Thank you, Mr. Thornton,” she returned, 
looking much relieved. “Iam going to take 
advantage of your kind offer, and ask you to 
find the carriage for me now.” 

He bowed, and went immediately, and when 
he returned from his search, he found her 
waiting for him near the door, hooded and 
cloaked, with Mrs. Moore standing near. 

“So cruel of you, Mr. Thornton,” said that 
lady, “to take Amy away so early.” 

“Couldn’t help it this time, Mrs, Moore,” 
he returned, shaking hands, and then handing 
his charge down the steps. 

“Come in, Mr. Thornton, a few moments, 
please,” she said, when they arrived at the 
door of her home. “It is a cold ride, and 
there is a bright fire in the house.” 

She was all herself again, and seemed more 
bright and sparkling than ever when they 
reached the parlor; and kneeling down by the 
open fire, she replenished the coals in the grate, 
and made the room bright with the glow from it. 

She stayed talking with him a few minutes, 
and then ran away out of the room to lay aside 
her wrappings; but just as she returned, and as 
she stood inside the parlor, with the knob of 
the door still in her hand, a key turned in the 
deadlatch of the front door, and some one came 
in heavily. 

Quickly and lightly her steps came across 
the room, and pale and trembling again she 
stood before Richard. “TI must show you,” she 
said low and hurridly, “why I prayed you to 
restrain yourself to-night. Come; 1 show you 
what I would to no one else.” 

He followed her until she came to the door, 
and then as she opened it, she stepped back 
and stood near him, as if for protection. 

Poor child! poor, tender-hearted, weeping, 
only daughter! Well might shestand there in 
fear and trembling if that poor, drunken wretch 
was her father! Well might she weep, and 
draw near any strong arm, for this man who 
was known among men as honest, upright, 
wealthy, and honorable, nightly made himself 
thus a beast, and so came home to his mother- 
less daughter! Was it any wonder that her 
fuce wore a shade? 

She gave her companion cne look, and say- 
ing ina low tone “Stay here,” went out int> 
the hall to see how she might conduct her 
father to his room. 

How Richard’s heart bled as he watched her, 
and how it burned, as the drunken carelessness 
and uncertainty made her efforts vain. He 
would have gone to her often, but her hand 
forbade him, and finally, when her father was 
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safely away with one of the servants, she came 
back, pale and weary, to find the strong man 
weeping. 

“God will bless you, Amy, for what you 
have done for me this night,” he said, taking 
both her hands in his. “Iam going now, but 
I will see you again.” 

“ Richard,” she returned, “you see all now, 
and you may know a little how glad my heart 
is that you resisted the temptation of to-night.” 

So they parted ; but the next day, as Amy sat 
reading, the servant came in bearing a little 
box and a note, and telling Amy that the 
bearer waited for an answer at the door. 

Amy knew the handwriting, and the fingers 
that opened the note were not steady. 

“Dear Miss Amy,” it ran, “I send you the 
contents of the box, that you may share my 
joy. Can I see you to-night? RicHArp.” 

This was all, but inside the white box among 
the cotton-wool, was a tiny wine glass, and 
from this Amy drew a Temperance Pledge, 
signed by Richard Thornton. 

And the face with which she answered the 
little note, and bade him come, was radiant. 
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FEATHERY PLANTS FOR THE KITCHEN.— 
Take a common tumbler, or a fruit can; fill 
it nearly full of soft water. Then tie a bit of 
coarse lace or cheese sacking over it, and press 
down into the water covered with a layer of 
peas. In a few days they will sprout, the little, 
thread-like roots going down through the lace 
into the water, and the vines can be trained up 
to twine, or, what is prettier, a frame may be 
made for the purpose. The tumbler or jar 
should beset in a window where the sun shines. 
It requires no care, and you will havea delicate, 
pretty vine to rest your weary eyes upon. 

You can make another pretty thing with as 
little trouble: Take a saucer, and fill it with 
fresh green moss. Place in the centre a pine 
cone, having first wet it thoroughly. Then 
sprinkle it with grass seed. The moisture will 
close the cone partially, and in a day or two 
the tiny grass spires will appear inall the inter- 
stices, and in a week you will have a perfect 
cone or beautiful verdure. It only wants a 
plentiful supply of water, and to be kept se- 
cure from frost, to be “a thing of beauty” all 
winter. 

Still another: Ifthe top of a carrot cut off is 
placed in a saucer of water, with a few bits of 
charcoal to sweeten it, it will form a radiated, 
feathery plant by no means unworthy to grace 
a lady’s table. 
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| hee poet's pen and painter’s brush ener 
often portrayed, with exquisite touches, the 
tender and beautiful affection which exists, or 
should exist, between parents and children. 
Especially has the loving mother-heart been 
depicted with words neither too thrilling nor 
too true. Gifted romancers have not failed in 
delineating the lover’s regard; but of the rela- 
tion of brothers and sisters surely more might 
with profit bewritten. Brothers and sisters!— 
why, the very names should call a thrill of plea- 
sure to our hearts as we picture a loving home- 
circle, where are gathered those who should be 
all the world to each other. 

The mother is gently rocking to and fro, her 
busy fingers rapidly lengthening the ever neces- 
sary stocking. The father, with slippers and 
dressing-gown, and the never failing newspa- 
per, seems a happy king among his dutiful 
subjects. At the piano sits one of the sisters, 
with a brother at her side; and as he grace- 
fully turns the leaves and ‘mingles his rich 
voice with hers, you think, perhaps, of that 
great band of brothers and sisters above, who 
unite their voices in celestial harmony. 

In one corner of the room sits the eldest of 
the family—a sister—highly cultivated and in- 
tellectual, every one considers her; but what is 
she now doing? Simply playing ‘at dominoes 
with a fair-haired boy of sixteen, and never, 
we would venture to say, does she experience 
more true happiness than when thus adding to 
the pleasure of that dear young brother. 

Around the centre-table are gathered the 
students of the family—a brother, with a sister 
at each side. How the book-leaves rattle as 
they look here and there, searching for the 
words which will enable them to translate the 
languages of the ancients. At his mother’s 
feet sits the youngest, Master Willie, aged 
twelve, who is animatedly discussing the merits 
of his new skates and Tom Brown’s terrier. 

“An agreeable picture,” perhaps you are 
saying, “but one seldom found in real life.” 
Admitting that this is too often true, can we 
do aught to remedy the defect ? 

Brothers, how many of you are filling with 
true manliness your position in the home circle? 
Do you love and cherish as you should the sis- 
ters with whom you are daily associated? Do 

(90) 


you strive to show, by little kindnesses and 
attentions, how sacred you consider the relatiqn 
between you, or, with bluff impoliteness, do 
you give them to understand that you care 
little or nothing for their feelings or welfare? 

Perhaps you are simply ungrateful; your 
time and attentions are entirely devoted to 
other young ladies. Brothers, this ought not 
so to be; occasionally escort your own sisters to 
an evening’s entertainment, and never let them 
feel that it is of no consequence to you if they 
are obliged to remain at home for want of com- 
pany. 

Do you spend most of your evenings at home, 
as a good brother should, or are the saloons and 
streets more attractive than the society of loy- 
ing sisters? Few brothers realize the depth of 
a sister’s affection, else they would not so often 
so ruthlessly cast it aside. Women are said 
“to make idols and find them clay,” and many 
a brother would be astonished could he know 
that often he is thus enshrined in a sister’s 
heart; that, next to her God, she loves, and 
sometimes almost worships him. When you 
walk down the street, rejoicing in the strength 
of manhood, who is it that looks so fondly after 
you, with perhaps a tear of regret in her eye— 
who but the sister of your home? Then, if 
you have sisters, love and memes them as you 
would “the apple of your eye,” and never give 
them pain by your want of appreciation and 
sympathy. 

Sisters, what are you doing to make home 
happy, and a pleasant retreat for the brothers 
who go out to encounter the snares of the 
world? Are you striving, by cultivating your 
minds and hearts, to render yourselves attract- 
ive to your brothers, and make your everyday 
intercourse a benefit to them? You are good 
musicians, perhaps; do you endeavor, by those 
charms which “soothe even a savage,” to per- 
snade your brothers that there is truly “no 
place like home,” and no young ladies more 
entertaining than their sisters? Do you try to 
dress tastefully and becomingly, even when you 
are sure there are no young gentlemen to spend 
the evening with you except the boys at home? 
Do you, as a true sister should, assist the mo- 
ther in looking after the temporal welfare of 
your brothers? How many little acts of kind- 
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ness a sister can do with her needle for the ; first thing you’ll know she’ll be going off with 
brother whose fingers “seem all thumbs” when ‘ him.” 
he tries to use that little utensil, which she Johnnie looked sober at once; the charm of 
handles so deftly. You are reading a delight- the kite had gone; he began winding up the 
ful book, and just as you reach the most thrill- string, and when the kite reached tle ground 
ing part of it, in comes the brother with a torn ) he picked it up and hurried off home. Burst- 
coat. ing into the house, he exclaimed—“ Where's 
“Can’t yeu just stitch this up, sis? Mother’s $ sister Emily ?” 
so busy, I don’t like to ask her. Do, there’s a Being informed that she was in the parlor, 
good girl; it won’t take you ten minutes, [am § he rushed in before any one could stop him. 
sure.” Judge of his astonishment as he saw Miss 
With regret you examine the rent. What § Emily on the sofa, with a dashing, bewhiskered 
to masculine eyes seems a trifle, a mere ten- ) gentleman by herside. With mingled grief and 
minutes “stitching up,” you know at a glance < fury, he walked up to them, and, looking the 
will take a long half hour of careful mending. 5 young man full in the face, exclaimed—“ Look 
Now what shall be done? An inward struggle ? a-here, sir, if you’ve come to carry off sister 
is going on; shall you deny yourself, or that § Em., you can just take your hat and leave, sir. 
brother? If you curtly or complainingly re- 2 She’s my sister, and she ain’t a-going to be 
fuse, and let him go away frowning at your ( yourn nor nobody’s else.” 
selfishness, you have lost a power over him The surprise of the gentleman, or the blushes 
which it will be difficult to regain. But if, 0 of the lady, our pen would fail to describe; 
like a good sister, you lay aside the darling § suffice it to say, that the young man gave our 
book, and with alacrity seat yourself at your 2 friend Johnnie the most positive assurance that 
task, and repair the garment neatly and care- § he had no thought of wishing Miss Emily his 
fully, how different the result. As your brother ) sister; in fact, wouldn’t have her for his sister 
receives it again, his looks of admiration at ( for the world. 
your skilfulness, and the loving pat on your Thus reassured, Master John returned to his 
cheek which he gives you as he assures you ? play, but we fear, however, that the gentleman 
that you are the best girl in town, will certainly § did have some serious designs on his happiness. 
repay you a thousand fold. Do you ever show Sometimes sisters feel that their love for their 
your care for their comfort by occasionally { brothers is not appreciated. This is often the 
attending to the arrangement of their rooms? ) case; yet, if we mistake not, brothers recipro- 
“Why, I felt like hugging you,” said a four- ( cate it more warmly than is supposed. Per- 
teen-year-old boy to his sister, on discovering ) haps they have the mistaken idea that it isn’t 
an improvement she had made in his sleeping- ( manly to make any fuss over “the girls at 
room. If you have little brothers, there are } home,” when away down in their hearts they 
many ways by which you can render yourself ) feel an affection for them strong and undying. 
especially dear in their eyes. Just let any one speak to or of their sisters in 
Johnnie Smith was out one day flying his ) a disrespectful manner, and see then if the fire 
kite—and a splendid one it was, too—a true ? does not flash from their eyes, and their fingers 
bow kite, with long, waving tail, ended by a § fairly tingle with a desire to chastise the of- 
many-colored tassel. Several little fellows 2 fender. 
were standing around watching its graceful Again, do the sisters raise their voices against 
ascent with intense admiration, when a large ) those “little foxes which spoil the wives”—the 
boy came along, and also stopped to look. At ( wine-cup, the cigar and card-table? As long 
last, with a patronizing air, he said—“Nice 5 as the sisters treat such things as mere trifles, 
kite you’ve got there, Johnnie; who made it?” ¢ thus long will the brothers resort to them for 
“My sister,” replied Johnnie. pleasure. And God help those poor sisters, 
“Pretty good girl, hey ?” queried large boy. 2 who in sorrow see the wreck of their former 
“Yes siree!” answered Master John, with § pride go staggering to a drunkard’s grave. 
enthusiasm. “She’s jolly, I tell you—can’t be But above all else, sisters, have you a Chris- 
beat in this town, no how.” tian influence over these brothers at home? 
His questioner was silent for a moment, and ' We read of the power of a pious mother’s 
then walking off, looked over his shoulder and ? prayers and example—our Father above alone 
said—“TI tell you what, Johnnie Smith, you’d } can measure this worth—but has not the sister 
better look out for that sister of yours, or some 2 an influence in some respects even stronger? 
other fellow will be finding her out, too, and ( The young man feels that it is but natural for 
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his parents to serve God; they are past the hey- ¢ our hearts are filled with tenderness towards 
day of life, and have no longer a taste for its § these brothers in the flesh, what if we have no 
follies. But when he sees his sister, she who ? love for the Friend who gave His life for us, 
has a youthful heart like his own, renouncing § even the dear Elder Brother above? How de- 
the vanities of the world and preparing for the ) lightful to feel that when all earthly ties fail 
life beyond, with what tender eloquence it ) each of us, both brothers and sisters, we may 
speaks to his soul. Ah, sisters, and what if ; have His arm to support us even “through the 
we ourselves are lacking in this knowledge, ) dark Valley of Death,” and unto the shining 
which is the best of all earthly gettings? While ( portals of Paradise. 
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their ieader, young in years, and this was their 
first crime. The drover was a noble, manly 
man, who assembled the boys together, talked 
to them like a Christian and freely forgave the 
injury to himself, and the offence against the 
laws of the country. 

After hearing the story, the boarders all 
made some remarks ; two of them said summary 
justice should have been meted out; that they 
should have been made examples to youth by 
Clair House; but that was years ago. Really, | serving a term in the State Prison. Father 
he has a fine, honest face now,” said Mr. } Roberts agreed with them, though he com- 


” \ 7 HO was that fine-looking young fellow § 
? 
? 
4 
Roberts. : mended the goodness of the humane drover. 
3 
) 
? 
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we met to-day in the ravine below the 
old mill?” said Father Roberts to his nephew 
one day at the dinner-table. 

“Oh, that was Carl Lutz. I thought you 
knew him,” said Harry, looking up with ani- 
mation in his manly face. 

“Carl Lutz! Why, he’s one of the fellows 
who tried to rob and murder John Vanlear, 
that rich drover who used to stop at the St. 


What a little thing these words were, and § The professor, and grandma, and Harry, took 
yet how full of meaning and misery. the generous and liberal side of the question, 
There, at the dinner-table, were all the { making abundant allowance for the youthful 
boarders—the professor from Philadelphia, a ) culprits, who had been persuaded into com- 
student from Michigan, another from Iowa, 0 mitting a deed that would shock and horrify 
and two others from different parts of the § them in after years. 
State. Especially with one of these boys, Carl Lutz, 
It was a little seed sown, light as the down (¢ is the thread of our story connected. At heart 
of the thistle, but a seed that would germinate ) he was an honest, good boy, and strove to live 
and bear fruit abundantly. down by an upright life the error of his young 
Grandma Roberts, the angel of the house- § years, 
hold, looked up, a passing glance round the The sweet charity of the Bible would teach 
table, and caught her breath suddenly as she ( us to look upon all youthful faults, and crimes, 
unconsciously whispered to herself—‘ What ) and grave misdemeanors, as life-mistakes, and 
did make him say that unkind thing?” to speak of them tenderly as such; to throw 
Then Father Roberts, in the main a kind, { the mantle of charity over the bruise and the 
good man, went on and told the whole story ; blight, and cover them, almost making believe 
from the beginning. ( that only bloom lay beneath. But how few 
A frolicsome set of boys, «ed on by a reckless, § do it. 
vicious young man, had, ten years before, way- Wherever he went, the story followed him. 
laid, struck and threw from his buggy a drover § In church, stern, cold eyes looked at him as 
who had a considerable sum of money in, his ) though they would read the very secrets of a 
pocket. A horseman rode up, and the boys ( vile soul in him; in the prayer-meeting, the 
decamped, leaving the drover senseless on the ‘ same stony eyes glared at him sideways, and 
ground. Two of their number were identified, ? people nudged each other, and communicated 
and one of them bore evidence against the § the story and its dreadful details in whispers. 
whole gang. They were, with the exception of ) “Alas for the rarity of Christian charity! 
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He could not endure all this. A loving girl, 
poor like himself, but rich in the resources of 
a kindly soul—one well acquainted with him 
from his youth, with his error, his regrets and 
his daily trials—married him, and they moved 
to the State of Michigan. Here he hoped for 
peace. He worked early and late; and in his 
shop, with plenty to do, with prosperity attend- 
ing him, he was apparently happy. The hor- 
rible phantom that dogged his steps stood be- 
hind him, whereas it had stood before him in 
the years past. Two beautiful children were 
born to him, and daily he blessed God for His 
goodness and the multiplied blessings that 
strewed his path in life. 

But his evil star rose again in the ascendant. 
In an unfortunate hour he consented to appear 
as a candidate for a county office; and his 
opponent was a lawyer, who, years before, was 
one of the boarders at Father Roberts’s, at the 
time Carl Lutz was so freely discussed at the 
dinner-table. The lawyer easily recognized 
the singular name after he had seen Carl’s face.’ 

There are men noble enough to hold to their 
hearts, carefully covered, a secret that would 
so fatally injure another, but Carl’s opponent 
was not one of those. His neighbors learned 
the story, and stood aloof from him; coldness 
was in their tones and demeanor, but poor Carl 
guessed not why. 

One day his little daughter came home from 
school at noon, as usual, for her dinner, but as 
soon as she threw her hat on the lounge, she 
lay down in the cradle with her face buried in 
the pillows, and tried to silence the sobs that 
shook her little form. 

Carl came in immediately to dinner, and, in 
his pleasant, happy way, went right up to the 
cradle and lifted Nora up, saying—‘ Why’s 
my little woman in-the cradle like a wee 
baby ?” 

“Don’t, pa—don’t, pa!” she cried, burying 
her face in his bosom, and wailing out a pitiful 
cry that went through his very soul. 

“Ys my darling sick?” he said soothingly. 

“Oh, no!—don’t let us talk now,” she saia, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“You must tell pa what ails you. 
Carter scold or punish you, dear?” 

But to all his urgent entreaties the child 
gave no reply. Exhausted with weeping, she 
grew calm, and coaxed him to go to his 
dinner, 

The brave child put down her grief after the 
manner of brave women, and growing quiet, 
she sat on her father’s knee, one chubby arm 
round his neck, and steadying her sweet little 
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voice, she said—“T told ’em, pa, it wasn’t so; 
I just knew it wasn’t so”—and she hesitated. 

“What was it, little daughter?” he said low 
and tremulously, drawing her closer to him, as 
if they might be a shield to each other. 

“Why”—and she essayed a laugh that showed 
the two delicate little rows of pearls between 
her sweet lips, while her heavy lashes were wet 
with tears, and her face peeping up into his— 
“why, that you, my own pa, tried to murder 
aman a long time ago—you, pa, don’t you 
think! And then Tot Stevens and Milly Laird 
wouldn’t let me play with them, and pointed 
their fingers at me, and shamed me, and said 
they’d never play with me any more!” and 
here the mouth lost its brave little laugh, and 
with a shriek she lost all control over herself, 
and buried her face in his bosom. 

His wife sprang to him, and laid her hands 
on the sides of his face, and touched her lips to 
his forehead, saying earnestly—“ We can bear 
it, my dear husband—God helping us!” 

His eyes glared like a wild beast’s. “ My 
child, my child!” he cried aloud as he tightly 
held the sobbing form close to his bosom. 
“Oh! could I not have been spared this blow? 
Wherever I go the phantom follows, and stands 
before me, while a sword is suspended over my 
head, all the time ready to fall! Am I ac- 
cursed? Is the mark of Cain here on my 
brow, that my very babes can read it?” 

Oh, idle, heedless, heartless words, thought- 
lessly spoken years before, at that ill-starred 
hour of noon!—spoken, as we daily speak ill 
of some one’s conduct, making no allowance for 
youth, or inexperience, or anger, or motives, 
or temperament! How must we stand in the 
clear sight of the All-seeing, when we daily 
err thus, and with upturned faces are bold to 
say, “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” What daring 
inconsistency ! 

Pressing his white lips together, he smoothed 
the hair of his child with softest touch, say- 
ing—“ Nora, my darling, you are papa’s trea- 
sure, his little daughter, little woman Nora!” 
and he sat there rocking her, unconscious of 
the broken words of endearmerit that fel! from 
his lips, or the caresses of his cold hands on the 
soft hair of his child. 

He afterwards confessed to his wife that he 
believed the child nestling in his bosom saved 
him from suicide in that moment of frenzy. 

Exhausted with weeping, his mesmeric caress 
came as an opiate, and an hour later his wife 
lifted Nora from his arms and laid her in her 
bed. 
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“Oh, this is a dead body tied to me!” he 
said to his wife as she followed him out to the 
shop, and found him lying on the bench, his 
hands pressed tightly on his poor forehead ; 
“but for your and the children’s sake, I would 
loose my self from it at all hazards!” 

There was desperation in his tones. 

A few months later, and we find him with 
his family in the wild pine-woods of Michigan, 
associated with lumbermen, raftsmen, and 
choppers, and his face looks ten years ‘older, 
and as hard as though carved in granite. There 
is a glitter in his eyes that hurts one to see and 
feel. 

Exposure brought on chills and fever, which 

resulted in ty phoid, and he lay for a long 
while balancing between life anddeath. Night 
after night, his worn wife sat alone watching 
with hin, and listening to the bursts of deliri- 
ous anguish that broke from his lips in hours 
of suffering. 

Their cabin stood on the banks of a dark 
river, shut in by rugged pines. In the lonely 
nights he would ery out: “I heard a man 
shriek, Mary ; goand see if they murdered him 
and threw him j in the river !” 

She would say—“ It is only the winds among 
the pines, dear; you know they sound like 
shrieks and sobs; and now that I have fixed 
your pillow, try and sleep. Shut your eyes— 
there.” 

For a moment, while he felt the balmy touch 
of her fingers on his temples, he would close 
his eyes, and sleep would essay, like a white- 
winged angel, to come and fold her wings over 
those weary lids, 

But the waves would wash and dash upon 
the rocky banks, and among the gnarled roots 
of the old, overhanging trees below the cabin, 
and he would start up, saying—“I heard a 
moan, Mary, like the voice of a dying man ; 
ee a sharp, quick call, as if for help.” 

No, dear, it is the pitifal moan of the waves 
Phd among the roots of the pines. Alas! 
alas! my darling! how cruel it is that the winds 
and the waves should mock at your agony!” 
and the overtasked wife wept bitterly. 

Those were days and nights of intense suffer- 
ing in that stricken family. 

But the end came; and to-day Carl Lutz 
lives in the village where his boyhood’s error 
and mistake was committed. It were better, 
after all, that he should fairly face and live 
down, or live beside it, in the place where he 

was best known. But the dead body, or phan- 
tom, or skeleton, or whatever name of horror 
you choose to call it, will walk beside him to 
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the grave. You can see that in his face now; 

he looks as if his bleeding heart was turned to 
stone—as though he felt despised of all men. 

Faith in God should take all the thorns out 
of this heavy were 3 but so long as man is of 
the earth, earthy, “seeing through a glass 
darkly,” this will not come to pass. When 
washed and made white, and one among the 
angels, we will see clearly how short the tether 
that tied us down to earth. But by the glim- 
mer of light that does come, let us look well to 
the import of our idle words—never speaking 
ill of any; never lifting the covering from the 
skeleton that any one wishes to keep hidden; 
giving no sorrow needlessly ; but with a tender- 
ness, and charity, and love, as Christ-like as we 
can attain to, let us be true to ourselves, and 
especially gracious to those who hide sorrows 
that they weep over in lonely hours, unpitied 
and unseen by any, but by One who was Hin- 
self “a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief.” 
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RETROSPECTION. 
BY EMILY SANBORN. 
ISTEN to the voices of the winds, 
How they moan and sob to-night; 
Alas! they speak in mournful tones 
Of hopes which once were bright. 
I look through the misty, deepening gloom 
To catch the fitful gleam 
Of the headland light, which, far away, 
Throws out its kindly beam. 


One sailed afar on that stormy sea, 
One who was dear to me, 

But the snowy line of his ship’s white sail 
I never again shall see. 

His bark went down in a night of storm, 
It was such a night as this, 

And the waters clasped his noble form, 
They took his farewell kiss. 


In the light of these golden autumn days 
I stand on the lonely shore, 

And sadly weep for the happy past, 
And the joy that will come no more. 

I dip my hand in the chilly tide 
That the foaming breakers skim, 

And think, with a thrill of tender pain, 
That somewhere it has swept o’er him. 


——0 F000 


oe AND Fatse Preasure.—“ All plea- 
sure,” says John Foster, “must be bought at 
the expense of pain. The difference between 
false pleasure and true is just this: for the true, 
the price is paid before you enjoy it; for the 
false, afterwards,” 





OUR EARLY DEAD. 


BY J. H. NASEN. 


"hr homes are saddened by the loss of ? 
| 


They came into the world, as 
we thought, for usefulness. We gave them 
eareful nursing and culture. We taught them 
the use of their growing faculties, and an- 


children. 


swered, as we were able, their curious ques- , 


tions. We beheld with joy their development, 
and fancied for them a long life of usefulness. 
We became anxious at the approach of disease, 
yet hoped to arrest it. We watched and 
nursed and prayed for their recovery. But 
they fell asleep. And as their eyes closed in 
unconsciousness, and they no longer answered 
to our call, we wept, and our once bright hope 
gave place to an aching heart. As the half- 
formed fruit suffers blight and falls to the 


earth unused, so in the misty moments of grief ( 
we have thought of our little ones as having > 


lived their few brief years in vain. We have 
wondered why, after so great pains had been 
taken for their culture, and just as they were 
giving promise of usefulness, they should sink 
into the sleep of death. 

But our little ones have not lived in vain. 
Think of the joy which their presence brought 
to our homes. 
day’s task, they met us at the door and wel- 
comed our return. We were sometimes moody 
and discontented, and they made us merry with 
their childish sports. Business depressed us, 
and they lightened the burden. They offered 
us tokens of Jove and gratitude. They spent 
their brief life filling our houses with sunshine. 
They have been useful in their little sphere. 
The pain at separation is great, but let us praise 
God for the joys of the past, and cherish with- 
out complaint the memory of our early dead. 

These children have contributed to our cul- 
ture. They have been our most thorough in- 
structors. We were in many points unculti- 
vated, and they gave us lessons of child wis- 
We were selfish, and they inspired us 
with love. We were rude, and they asked us 
to be gentle. We were conceited, and they, 
putting questions which we could not answer, 
reminded us of our ignorance. They taught 
us purity of thought and ection. They 
smoothed down the rough edges-of our charac- 
ter. They were trustful and obedient, and 
showed us the way to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
If our hearts have been open to receive in- 
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dom. 


When we returned from our < 


struction, they have made us better by their 
short lives. While we have nourished their 
youth, they have ennobled our manhood. 
These little ones are germs of immortality, 
and in their brief stay here they have sprouted 
for Heaven, There has been formed in them 
the power of an endless life. “Stay,” says onc 
to the gardener, as he lifts from the earth the 
tender shoots; “they have only begun to live. 
They have put forth no fruit, and only twigs 
and leaves are seen in their tops. You are 
wasting them without profit.” “‘ No,” says the 


gardener, “my trees can never be fruitful in 


this thick growth and shade. Into yonder 
broad fertile field will I carry them, and give 
them deeper culture. Their roots shal! feed 
upon the rich soi], and their wide-spreading 
branches and copious foliage find nourishment 
in the bountiful atmosphere,—then shall they 
put forth pleasant and abundant fruit.” So 
our children, separated from us in the early 
stages of their development, suffer no loss ot 
spiritual vitality and worth. We have not 
nourished them in moral and religious truth in 
vain. The hand of God has transplanted them 
to the richer soil and more genial atmosphere 
of Heaven, and they shall bear fruit in the 
great hereafter. 
eee ee 


OVER THE WAY. 
BY FAUSTINE. 
IW\HERE are flowers in the window just over the 
way, 
And a face in the setting of golden hair; 
And which is the fairer I cannot well say, 
The sweet, dainty face or the bright blossoms 


there. 


There are birds in the odorous orchard below, 
In the white bloom trilling most ravishing notes ; 
Sut from ripe, red lips sweeter melodies flow, 
Than ever were wafted from plumed songsters’ 


throats. 


The vesper bells sound on the sweet-scented air 
As the day on soft pinions floats silent away ; 

Then angel-like, saintly, so pure and so fair, 
She closes the lattice and goes forth to pray. 


In the Beautiful City of jasper and gold, 
Bright angels are dwelling forever, they say, 
And always, I think, when her face I behold— 
Like them is the maiden just over the way! 
95) 
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OF MEDBURY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER IX. 

URING the month that followed, Alick 
Wentworth was frequently a guest of the 
little cottage at Medbury. He came often in 
company with Leander Sullivan, in whose 
eves, held by a charm potent as the one which 
Oberon’s sly Puck carried about him, the small 
straw-colored dwelling behind its rustic fence 

was fairer than the stateliest palace. 

But Alick Wentworth came without his 
friend quite as often as with him, atthe most 
unaccountable times and seasons, too, early in 
the morning or late in the evening, just as the 
fancy seized him. 

I cannot tell precisely how, but it came to be 
understood in the Deering household that 
Hollis was the loadstone which drew young 
Wentworth across the threshold. Not that he 
confined his attentions to the youngest daugh- 
ter; there were times when he and Marcia ran 
a tilt of jest and wit against each other, and 
there was plenty of sparkle and merriment in 
the encounter. 

Young Wentworth was altogether the most 
accomplished and agreeable gentleman who 
had ever crossed Marcia Deering’s path. She 
found his society altogether fascinating when 
he chose to make himself so; but for all that, 
she never regarded him in any other light than 
that of her young sister’s friend—that is pre- 
cisely the word, neither lover nor admirer fit- 
ting the relation between Alexander Wentworth 
and Hollis Deering. 

It seemed odd enough on the surface, that, 
of all the charming damsels of Medbury who 
would gladly have beamed and sparkled on the 
handsome, fastidious young fellow, that quaint, 
quiet girl, without one of the attractions which 
pass muster in society, should yet draw young 
Wentworth to her side by some magnetic power | 
which all the others did not possess. 

The Sullivans found it out mostly through 
Leander’s talk, who regarded Alick as a power- 
ful ally on his side. 
contemptuous, half laughing, told Honora she 
had better keep a grave look-out upon her 
brother’s movements. Leander’s choice was 
bad enough, but if the youngest of that Deer- 
ing brood managed to get Alick Wentworth ‘ 
into her toils, she would just settle it in her , 
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\ Wentworth! 


Mrs. Kittredge, half ‘ 


) mind that the whole family were lineal de- 
( scendants of the Salem witches, and ought to be 


hanged for sorcery. 
As for her brother’s actually falling in love, 


{ Honora Wentworth considered that too absurd 


to bestow a serious thought on; she believed 


’ him as staunch proof to all such weakness as 


herself—notwithstanding she was a good deal 
provoked “at the ridiculous tack which the fel- 
low’s fancy had taken,” thinking it afforded a 


4 . . . . 
) rather disparaging reflection on his good taste. 


So, when an opportunity offered, she, to quote 
her literally, “hauled him over the coals” with 
sisterly freedom and fervor. 

“What under the sun has got into you, 
Alick Wentworth? I should be ashamed of 


¢ myself.” 


“Wherefore?” asked Alick, turning his face 


? from the window, where it had been moodily 
. studying the landscape for the last few minutes 
\ . . . . . 

) before his sister’s entrance, in his eyes, if any- 


body had been there to see, some gathering 


) gloom and desperation. 


“ As though you couldn’t find anybody bet- 


ter to spend your time on than that thing— 


what do you call her?—on Birch Avenue! 
Complimentary to your taste, I must say, Alick 
What odd freak has taken you? 
I should think it was bad enough for Leander 


> Sullivan to disgrace himself and his family by 


such a mesalliance, without your abetting him 
by going in the same rut. If you want to flirt— 


‘ and I’m sure I have not the slightest objec- 


tion—why, there are plenty of pretty, attractive 
women in the town ready for anything in that 
line.” 

“Tshoald like to swear at all pretty, attractive 
women”—the gloom hardening on his face— 
“only it’s vulgar, and they are not worth it.” 

The elegant Miss Wentworth looked severe. 
“ Alick, I am shocked at you! Swearing is 
worse, even, than vulgar—it is wicked.” 

“And you and I are saints, Honora, I sup- 
pose,” and he laughed again—a loud, grating, 
bitter laugh.’ It struck Honora so that she 
turned and looked at her brother, thinking 
Alick was in a wonderfully bad humor this 
morning. He was usually good-tempered, and, 
in a certain way, fond of and proud of his only 
sister—tolerably ready to indulge her, when she 
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was unreasonable and exacting even, which was 
not unfrequently the case; and as for his 
satire, it might have stung some people, but 
Honora was quite impervious to it. 

“Has anything gone wrong with you to-day, 
Alick ?” she inquired. 

“Why do you ask me, Honora?” 

“ Because you’ve not spoken this morning with- 
outa growl. One would think, to hear you go on 
that way, you had been rejected by some of 
these charming women, and consequently were 
so savage on the sex.” 

Alick Wentworth rose up, went to the mantle, 
and leaning his arm on it, looked at his sister 
afew moments intently; and it seemed to mea 
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woman of quick, tender sympathies would have 2 


felt something half wistful in the gaze—as 
though the man wanted some help, comfort, 


strength, and was half wondering whether it ( 


were possible for her to give it to him, 

“Honora,” he said, “ you’re one of the pretty, 
attractive women, you know; but I honestly 
wonder how much real heart, come to sound for 
it, one would find behind that handsome face of 
yours !”” 

“What a strange way you have of talking, 
Alick,” a little resentfully. 

He went on, without observing her remark, 
in a light, dry, half-indifferent tone. 
you care a little more for me, Honora, than you 
do for anybody in the world; but if I were in 
any trouble, or peril, or disgrace, do you sup- 
pose I could cometo you with it? that if I wanted 
any sympathy, comfort, courage in my utmost 
need, I should find it in you ?” 

“T should do the best I could for you,” slip- 
ping the rings around her fingers complacently 
enough. “Only”—she looked upsuddenly with 
some feeling in her face—“if you had disgraced 
me—I could never forgive that, Alick, never. 
You know I have always been proud of you.” 

“Disgrace,” he repeated after her. ‘“ What 
would you call disgrace, Honora?” 

“ Alick Wentworth, you are the oddest mortal— 
anything that the world calls it; but there,” glanc- 
ing at her repeater, “I promised to ride ont with 
Tom Rushmore at ten, and I’ve only time to 


dress. You are right, however, Al., in one 


“T think , 
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thing. I do think a little more of you than of ; 
anybody else in the world ;” and she went off, ( 
humming a tune to herself; and Alexander ‘ 
Wentworth took a cigar out of his case, and ? 


strolled down-stairs among the grounds, and 
had hisown thoughts over all that had just been 
said between him and his sister. 
Wentworth had a great many thoughts these 
days that nobody dreamed of—and it was to get 


Alexander ‘ 
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rid of these, sometimes, that he went to see—of 
all the world !—Hollis Deering. 

He had a feeling that if she could look 
down, with her clear, honest eyes, to the botfom 


right 


of those thoughts, whatever they were, that one 
solitary girl would not turn away with the 
wrath and contempt which Alick Wentworth, 
the admired of men and women, the favorite of 
fortune, fancied sometimes he saw in all other 
eyes. 

All this time his visits made no flutierings in 
the family heart, aroused no expectations in the 
Deering consciousness. Nobody there ever 
thought of him as a lover—least of all, Hollis 
Deering herself. 

Still, this man’s society, friendship, was a 
new and pleasant element in the girl’s life. 
She enjoyed with a keen relish the long talks 
with Alick Wentworth, in the little parlor , 
which had looked so poor and mean in the 
eyes of Mrs. Kittredge and her stately mother. 

Yet that very room, plain and homely as it 
was, in comparison with his uncle’s elegant 
drawing-rooms, had some atmosphere of attrac- 
tion for young Wentworth. Nobody, seeing 
him and Hollis Deering together, would ever 
have suspected they were lovers. All the ten- 
der speeches were left to Leander’s share, sitting 
on the other side of the room with Agnes by 
his side. 

Yet such bright, earnest, animated talk went 
on between the two—grave. sometimes as a 
couple of old statesmen discussing profound 
problems of international law and _ political 
economy: indeed, it was not at all unlikely 
that the two might get on these very topics— 
for the subjects discussed between the young 
man and woman were a perpetual amusement 
to the Hollis sisters. 

Indeed, the youngest girl was 
standing joke in the family; but Hollis’s tem- 
per was imperturbable on that side. The young- 
est oy a household grows old slowly in the 
family thought. Hollis was still only a child 
in her mother’s regard, and this was very much 
the case with the others. They thought her 
curious and quaint enough on the surface, but 
with something wonderfully bright and deep 
beneath—they did not precisely understand 
what. So they settled it that it was not so sin- 
gular, after all, that young Wentworth should 
like to talk with her. As for his falling in love 
with Hollis Deering, that might all do fora 
joke, but it never seriously entered the minds 
of one member of her family. 

Among other luxuries, Alick Wentworth had 
brought back ahorse from England; a small, 


a kind of 
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slender thoroughbred, dun and gray, a beautiful, 
high-mettled creature, who used frequently to 
up Birch Avenue to the little 
high-mettled horse and 
handsome rider making a wonderful sensation 
behind the window-blinds in thevicinity. The 
neighbors all fancied that Marcia was the mag- 
netic force this time, and wondered whether an- 
other plum, marvellous for sizeand sweetness, 
had really fallen into the dish of the Deerings. 

Now Hollis had a wonderful liking for all 
dumb creatures; but a fine horse was one of 
yns, and riding one of her few 


come dashing 
straw-colored cottage, 
} 


the girl’s ail 
accomplis hments. 
juired this when a eee off on a 
at a distant relation’s, where her 
for two or three summers to 
wny limbs, 


country far 
mother t her 
gather some muscle on her little, sera 
cles ol her thin, sallow cheeks. Here, 
in a little while, Hollis had learned to mount 
f the half-broken colts on the farm, 
off on the still country roads, 
light and dews, and fresh, crisp 

mornings. 
e hours, the hankering 


any one ¢ 
and go da 
through the 

ir of the summer 


“TI 1e memory 


and thirst a man wild, joyous freedom 
’ 
f, 
i 


orever stinging the girl’s 
d, and the sight of the bean- 
tiful creature pawing at the gate stirred within 
her the s Hollis Deering. 

One morning, these two were alone in the 
parlor, the elder girls being off on some 8 
ping expedition. Wentworth had been 
absent and restless than usual, even on 
this call, talking gravely enough with Hollis 
Deering at one time, and then dashing out 
into some of his bri.Jiant jests and comic de- 
scriptions of men and things, making Hollis 
laugh until the tears came into her eyes, and 
she held her breath. Out of all this, suddenly, 
he came to a pause, some hardness and silence 
settled upon his ae. and he sat there gazing 
into the grate fire; and Hollis sat 
at him with her gray, 
Part of the secret of f thie 
girl’s attraction for Alick Wentworth con- 
act that he was absolutely at rest 

never tried to attract him by 
vuld sparkle with wit one mo- 
ment, and freeze into absolute silence the next. 

As the two sat by the fire, Hollis heard the 
She rose 


and beauty, was 
thoughts and blo 


1 c 
soul of 


Alick 


more 


drearily 
awhile, too, bicidlete 
wistful, brown eyes. 
sisted in the f 
with her 
any arts; 


pawing of the horse’s hoofs ounabide: 
up and went to the window. There the slen- 
der, beautiful, dappled creature stood, quiver- 
ing with his long, shining, brown 
mane sweeping across the arch of his neck. 
Ifollis stood still and gazed; the hunger of 


fiery life, 
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those wild, free summer mornings of her child- 
hood, the scents of clover through the crisp 
air, the flutter of winds among the leaves, the 
singing of bobolinks and thrushes, the wet, 
lush grasses, all the life and joy and radiance of 
thoseold June mornings cameover her, and she 
was clattering through them once more on the 
olt’s back, as full of wild, joyous life, as birds 
in the thickets, or squirrels by the roadside. 
She drew long breaths, her face quivered and 
flushed, a great craving came into her eyes. 
Suddenly Alick Wentworth sprang up, and 
one would have fancied, 
his foot on the rug, that he was trying to shake 
off and stamp down slimy, foul 
thing that clung and stuek t 
stuck—body or soul! Then he 
the window where Hollis stood, 
face. 

matter, 


to see him as he set 


cold, 
» him—clung and 


some 


came over to 
and caught a 
glimpse of her 

“What is the 
asked. 

“Oh, that horse, 
Wentworth !” 
with something plaintive and hungry in her 


Miss Hollis?” he 


of yours, Mr. 


her seekthy but 


1 
norse 


that 


speaking under 


voice that struck him. 

“Yes, Dapple is a splendid creature; but I 
did not know you had such an admiration for 
horse-flesh, even rare and dainty as his own.” 

In a ter words she told him about those 
country. Hollis’s 
and one could 
fresh 


mornings in the 
now, 


summer 
thoughts were on fire 
almost hear the birds sing, and the winds, 
and cool, blow through her taik. 

Alick Wentworth listened, full of interest, 
forgetting the thing, whatever it was, that had 
clung to him a few moments before. 

“T want you should see Dapple a little 
closer than this. He is a fiery creature, but I 
think you won’t be frightened, Miss Hollis.” 

“Frightened!” a smile, half scornful, half 
amused, about her mouth. “Of all things I 
— ike to get near him.” 

“Come, then,” he said; and Hollis actually 
went and got an old shawl, and threw it across 
her shoulders, and went down outside the gate 
with young Wentworth ; and there were all the 
neighbors behind the blinds of Birch Avenue 
to see and talk, both of which they did to the 
utmost limit of their possibilities. 

Neither of Hollis’s sisters would have done 
this thing; and I think if Mrs. Deering had 
been aware of what her younger daughter was 
about at that very moment, she would have 
instantly gone to the door and summoned her 
inside; but that good woman sat up-stairs at 
her sewing in blissful unconsciousness, dream- 
ing happy dreams of Agnes and her future. 





PRE iD 
ow 
ought to have seen the 
it was a cold day, just on 
sullen wind, 


But Hollis, 
ereature out there; 
the skirts of winter; gusts of dry, 
with a menace in them, blowing up the avenue; 
overhead, a cold, bitter-looking sky, with the 
sun shining feebly at intervals out of light-yel- 

vish, spongy piles of cloud, 


you 


"ie for Hollis, she thought neither of gusts of 


wind nor heaps of cloud. She went right up 
to Dapple, thrust her thin, soft fingers into his 
heaps of shining mane, played with it fondly, 
threw her arms about the creature’s long, arch- 
ing neck, smoothed his glossy skin, talking to 
him all the time; 
pawed with pleasure, and ran his nose into her 


and the animal actually 
palm. 

The 
‘I never saw anything like it,” Ihe 


ight greatly amazed Dapple’s master, 
said; “he 
is as shy as a fawn usually, and will never Iet 
unybody mount him but myself.” 

“Dumb creatures somehow always seem to 
like me; it is a little singular,” answered Hol- 
lis, simply enough. 

lick Wentworth regarded her a moment— 
the flushed lips, the bright eyes in the sallow 
nee, and the o!d plaid shawl. 
it is at all singular, Miss Deering,” 
and really it was about the nearest he had ever 
come to paying her a compliment. 

Meanwhile Hollis went on talking to the 
animal in her own fashion, calling him by his 
nd he drooped his beautiful head to the 


I don’t think 
he said, 


name; 
t caresses of her 
“Q Dapple! I 
mount you this momet 
miles into the ores You and [ would 
know each other’—her great brown eyes all 


soft hands, 
_ ld not be afraid to 
t, and go plunging off 


for 


-dazzle with the thought. 

“There is no reason why you should not 

have a chance to try Dapple. Iwill bring him 

around to-morrow morniisg, 
ret ge’s 1orses, ant ve 

] ] 1 we wil 


_ one of Uncle 
{ have 
ier, if vou will allow me so great a pleasure 

iss Holli 43 
“T wish I knew how 
face radiant. “I don’t know 
and the girs will say to it all, for they stand 


a ride to- 


to thank you”—her 
what): mamma 


in more or less awe of Medbury gossip, which 
i do not in the faintest.” 
This characteristic conclusion amused young 
fentworth a good deal. 
“Then you will go, 
settled ?” 
“Yes, Mr. Wentworth—quite settled. I 
not tell you how happy you have made 


Miss Deering; that is 


ean 


ni 


“Tappy !’—his voice echoing the words with 
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something which made Hollis Deering shiver. 
It set her to H 


for the momen:, of 
Dante’s 


thinking, 
Second Circle of spirits— 
/ 


“By the black air so se 


and she turned on the young man the doubt 


and amazement of her great, startled, honest 
eyes. 

Young Wentworth tricd to laugh the 
effect of his speech, and went on to tell her how 
Dapple. The ani- 


ishman, the son 


off 
he came into possession of 
mal belonged toa young Ei 
nobleman, and Alick Wentworth had won 


a large bet at the races. | 


ofa 

hhir ’ TaAllic > her 

him in 210.118 ONLY 

took in oer ot tee “tt 

, Mr. \ 

Guin snakes to me ye 
can ay 

bling. 


“ x 


Bettin ywwor i wxcuse me, but 


tha > much the same 
thing as gam 

The 
shivered a little. 


“ According to your noti 


young man laughed, anc Hollis 


wicked, Miss Deering, { have done worse 
things than betting.” 
They went up to the honse 


thi 


Ie over 


-—Holli 


and absent now, goir with vee 
just sa.d. W 


grave 
the 
were in t 
‘th looked at mis watch and sa 
‘You will be ready by 
37? 


young man had hen they 
he parlor once 


more, — Went- 


wor 1 he mi 
take leave now. 
to-morrow morning, Miss Hollis 


“c Yes, 9 1 


yi) 
an > hi id gone out 


nine 


, yes!” but the radi- 


” | . one A} 
or ner eyes, and 


she said—‘‘« 


her voice 
he ypped the words emptily enongh 

Young Wentworth 
her. “Ishould really 
are thinking about, Miss Hollis.” 
vr. Wentworth,” 


honest eyes looked him 


same and stood before 


y like to know what you 


“J am thinking about you, M 


and again the wistful, 


in the face.” 
the thoughts’— 


“T wish you would tel! me 


still standing before her; and it seemed to her, 
as he spoke, that a great flash of misery came 
and went in his face. 

“T am not certain that it would be best, Mr 
Wentworth,” her eyes dropping 
him, and speaking half 

Yes, 1 isp 4 
Let me have it, Miss Hollis. 

She looked up at him again. “T have felt, 
almost from the first time that I saw you, that 
secret trouble 


Sais 
to herse 
shall not be afrai 


i 
ail 


” 


you had some great on 


I cannot get rid of the 


your 
thought or heart. feel- 
ing, although, of course, it is one with which I 
have no right to meddle.” 

The young man set his li 
seemed to the girl that his face grew hard 
and white. “Yes,” he said after a 


jaws together. 


slowly, 
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little silence, “you are right; I have a great 
trouble.” 

“TI should be glad to help you if I could”— 
her voice full of sympathy. 

He looked at her now, and the hopelessness 
and anguish in his eyes made this girl shiver 


again. 

“Yes,” he said; “I believe you would help 
me, Hollis Deering, if mortal could; but there 
is nobody in the world, rot even you, can reach 
my trouble’—a sudden swell of agony in his 
tones, which she saw he made a great efiort to 
repress, but it well-nigh mastered him. 

“When one’s trouble gets beyond the reach 
of any mortal help, there is God, you know,” 
her voice shaken with pity, but she spoke 
the name steadily and tenderly, like one who 
knew. 

“God! God!’ said young Wentworth, as 
though that word had no meaning for him. 
“You believe in Him, then?” 

“Believe in Him! Oh, Mr. Wentworth, you 
don’t mean to say you do not?”—inexpressibly 
shocked. 

Alick Wentworth turned and strode up and 
down the room once or twice; then he came 
back and stood by Hollis Deering. It seemed 
to her, in her whole life, that she had never 
seen anything so awful as the deadly despair 
at work in his face. 

“Tf there be a God, it is not in his power to 
help my trouble,” said Alick Wentworth. 

At that moment there were voices in the hall. 
The girls had returned. Hollis heard the man 
a moment later jesting with her sisters out- 
side, and, by the merry peals of laughter, she 
knew young Wentworth’s wit and humor were 
flashing at their brightest. 

In a few moments the young ladies came in. 

“Why, here is our little, quaint old woman 
by the fire!” exclaimed Agnes. 

“Yes, and she looks as though she’d had 
black news instead of a beau,” laughed Marcia. 

But Hollis was thinking—“ Something that 


) 


God even cannot help! 


CHAPTER X. 

The next morning an event transpired on 
3irch Avenue which ‘created an immense sen- 
sation in that 

There was no lack of spectators, nor of com- 
ment of tongues, when young Wentworth actu- 
ally seated the youngest of the daughters of 
Wallace Deering on his own steed, vaulting 
himself on the back of his uncle’s magnificent 
“yoan;” and the two rode down the avenue in 


locality. 


ME MAGAZINE. 


the full light of day, between the lines of houses 
and the watchers inside of them. 

It was the most triumphant moment of Hol- 
lis Deering’s life, if she had only known it. 
Her family had come to the door to see her off 
and they, at least, had their share of her tri- 
umph. 

Hollis sat her horse, the dainty-stepping, 
fiery creature, as gracefully and naturally as a 
sail-boat rocks on the roll of summer seas, her 
small, slender figure, in its black velvet hat 
and riding skirt, having its own picturesque 
effect at that moment to all those who had an 
eye for such things. 

Marcia thought her labor had been well 
bestowed ; for when Hollis had repeated young 
Wentworth’s invitation to her mother and 
sisters, and it became settled in the family con- 
sciousness that the girl was to ride out with 
him next day, the first thought—which you 
may be certain was Hollis’s last one—was the 
necessary outfit for so grand an occasion. 

The family wardrobe was levied on, and 
Marcia sat up for half the night to complete 
the riding gown and small velvet hat, which 
certainly made Hollis Deering look something 
that morning she never had before in her life. 

Her mother had, at first, some natural anxiety 
over the prospect. 

“My dear, I am afraid you are risking your 
neck on that high-spirited horse. I dare not 
trust you off on it.” 

“Oh, mother, I’m not afraid—not a particle. 
T can manage that horse easily as a kitten.” 

Hollis’s confidence in some way communi- 
cated itself to the others. That girl was not 
apt to imagine she could do things and fail. 

“Tt would be too | 
Agnes; “and I have a feeling she will prove 
herself ecual to the occasion.” 

The eldest sister only spoke the family senti- 
ment. 

So the two rode slowly out of Birch Avenue. 
a sting 


vad to disappoint her,” said 


It was a pleasant winter’s morning; 
of frost in the air, and a few light wind clouds 
scowling across the smile of the blue sky. But 
after they left the town behind them, the young 
man and woman gave the rein to the eager 
Oh, the wild, riotous, intoxicating joy 
of that ride to Hollis Deeriug ! 

It seemed to Alick Wentworth that he had 
never known this girl before, as he watched the 
thrill of new life and beauty in her face. It 
seemed as though her soul touched her lips into 
new bloom, kindled and blazed in her wide, 


horses. 


brown eyes, burned in her cheeks. 
How those two did ride for a couple of hours, 
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sweeping over the dry, frozen country roads to- 2 tion in his tones that rung down among her 


gether, clattering over old bridges, past wrecks 
of old mills and lonely farm-houses ; out on the 
broad, still meadows, faded and gray with 
clinging frosts; through the forest roads, and 
down among damp dells, and along the river 
banks, with the dark, sullen swash of waters 
beneath, and then bearing out again into the 
open country and the woods and hills. 


The animals seemed to enter into the spirit 


of their riders as they dashed over the ground ; 
yet even the high-mettled creature that Hollis 
rode answered to her lowest word, to the 
lightest touch of her hand, and would stand 
still in a breath, his nostrils quivering with ex- 
citement, and every nerve vibrating with the 
race. 

After a couple of hours’ ride, the two drew 
up on the roadside, about ten miles from Med- 
bury. Over one side was a deep, precipitous 
descent into a gorge, where, many feet beneath, 
a freshet tore itself during the spring rains 
over the rocky ground with stormy shout and 
ery. It was silent enough now. One looking 
far down, saw the stony bed of the torrent, the 
leafless trees clinging to the banks. A wild, 
sullen scene enough—not without a certain 
picturesque charm. 

“Oh, this is life, Mr. Wentworth !” exclaimed 
Hollis Deering, with her cheeks aflame. “TI 
breathe?it—I bask in it as fish in water, or 
flowers in sunshine. I dread to return to the 
old town yonder, with its narrow groove of 
thought and feeling, its petty social ambitions, 
its fool’s chases of one sort and another; worst 
of all, its gossips and heartburnings and jeal- 
ousies,” 

The young man looked at the girl with some 
unutterable pain and despair in his eyes now. 


“Miss Hollis,” he said, “I wish years ago ‘ 
some woman could have spoken a few words ) 


to me, brave and strong like these; 1 faney— 
maybe it is a mistake, but I cannot help fancy- 
ing—it would have made a better man of me.” 

The wind had gone down now, and the noon 
sunshine over the bare earth, crisped and faded 
by the frosts, had something soft and winful 
in it. 

“A better man,” Hollis Deering repeated. 
“Your life is all before you, Mr. Wentworth, 
to shape it to what fine and noble issues you 
willl.” 


his 


The stern despair which darkened in 
face made the girl shudder, 

“T tell you, Hollis Deering, it is too late. A 
year ago all that might have been true; but 
ulow it is too late!” a kind of deadly despera- 


thoughts like a death knell. 

Before she could reply, his tone changed. 
“Let us alight a few minutes and rest our 
horses and ourselves,” he said. “Thesunshine 
is soft as April. Hollis assented, for the truth 
was, the girl was a little breathless with their 
long race, and they got off their horses and 
walked up and down the road, and looked over 
the precipice into the dark, stony hollow below. 

On one side of the road was a great boulder, 
half covered with gray moss. Young Went- 
worth brought the girl here, and sat down by 
her side. 

“Tow warm and pleasant the sunshine is!” 
she said. 

“Yes, it does one good,” he answered; then, 
after a little pause he turned to her suddenly. 
“Miss Deering, you said yesterday you would 
like to help me if you could—I never doubted 
you. You are the only woman whom I ever 
met who always said to me just what she 
meant, There is a way now in which you can 
fulfil your wish.” 

“Oh, what is it, Mr. Wentworth? I shail 
be glad to serve you in any way which lies in 
my power.” 

“You are a brave woman, but I think you 
will be shocked when I come to tell you pre- 
cisely the one, only way, in which your soul 
and hand can serve me.” 

“Try me,” said Hollis, and her eyes shone 
on the young man, wide and bright and steady. 

He looked at her a moment, half doubifully. 
“Well, Iwill. Give me your hand a moment.” 

She had drawn off her glove, and she laid 
her soft, thin fingers in his without a word. 
“The only way in which you can help me, 
Hollis Deering, is to go to yonder precipice, 
and push me over on the rocks below: I would 
leave you my dying blessing; and I am a mis- 
erable coward—I fear when the moment came 
my courage might fail me, and all alone I might 
not take the fatal leap. Will you help me?” 

Hollis Deerirg’s face grew ashy white while 
she listened. Shedrew away her hand quickly, 
with an awful numbness going all over her. 

“Oh, Mr. Wentworth, this is horrible,” she 
moaned. 

“T thought you would take it so,” speaking 


quietly enough. “Yet you are the only wo- 


) 
; man towhom I should have dared to say these 


words, and you fail me.” 

She looked up then, quickly, fronting him 
with her white, shocked face. 

“That is not true, Mr. Wentworth. You 
know it in your ownsoul. Whatever the wrong 
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is,and I see it isan awful one, you will not teke °¢ 


the only help that can reach you.” 

“You mean God, I suppose, Miss Deering.” 
One might almost have fancied there was a 
little sneer on that name. 

“Yes, I mean Him, 
power and eare and love.’ 

A smile of unutterable bitterness on his face. 
“It does very well all 
honest, innocent souls like you to talk of God; 
but if you should ever stand where I do to-day, 
you would find this‘God was powerless to reach 


because that means 


for you and good, 


” 
you. 


As though that could be, when 
ind you are on Iiis 


Powerless ! 
te His Heaven, : 
earth,” answered Hollis. 
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ways did; so much indeed, 
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girl only 
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“Well, Miss Deering, I ask y 
do you think of me now ?” 
ce to tell 
worth.” 
“ Yes: 
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have taken that word. This 
d at him with her shocked face 


tift 
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do not dare you, Mr. Went- 


let me have the truth—no soft hand- 
the words straight, and hard, 
[ can bear them from you.” 
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“T think, Mr. Wentworth, you have committed 
some crime.” 

The man stood still at that awful word. THe 
did not blench, but his face was white as 
thongh death had smitten it. 

“ That is true.” The monosyllables, and 
slow, dropped from his white lips; and the two 
stood there in the soft noon sunshine, and con- 
fronted each other. 

He spoke again, some dreadful bitterness in 
“Well, you, of all the world, Hol- 
lis Deering, know me for precisely what I am. 


hard 


his smile. 


In the world I pass for something elegant, fas- 
tidious, honorable. Why do you not turn from 
me now with scorn and loathing, knowing the 
truth, Miss Deering ? 

‘Scorn and loathing, Mr. 


>? 

Wentwort} 
tears choking her eyes wel voice. “God knows 
that in my heart is only room for pity for you,” 
{ then—some- 
d bittern 


ay her 


Something worked iis 
thing broke up all its 
Hfollis Deering turned ay 
moment he came a little closer to her. 

“Will you deigt shake 
ed shen and doubtfully. 
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Jed the gir to the stone by the roadside, 
and she sat there 


, and wondering that the ] 


preathle 
ens did not 


silent 
dazed eay 
fall. 

She might have sat thus until night, if 
her companion had not been full of care end 
anxiety for her. 

“You look cold and wearied, Miss Deering,” 


he said. 
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“T believe I am both,” with a little flicker 
yf a bewildered smile on her face. 

“¥ ought not to have told you,” he said. 

“Don’t say that; I think it was best; I want 
to help you, if I only knew how,” speaking low 
and swiftly. 

“You have helped me already, Miss Deer- 
ing,” and his voice shook. 

But it was high time to be going. They 
must have been looking for them back these 
two hours. So, at last, they mounted their 
horses again and turned homeward. 

An hour later they rode through 
Avenue; and there was a hurrying of { 
the windows, and many 
looked with envy upon the youngest 
of Wallace Deering, as she drew rein at 
before her father’s gate. 

Ah, if they could only have seen beyond the 
surface into the thoughts of those two! But 
that is the way we go through life, and the 
harrowing griefs, the wearing 
awful tragedies lie fur beneath the fair, smooth 
outside, as, far beneath the “ humming, shining 
fields,” the sprouting of her grasses, the cool, 
silve r water-courses, the beauty of her flowers, 
rage and tu- 


a fair damsel that day 
anohter 
daughter 


iast 


sorrows, tne 


t the earth’s heart the vast 
her central fires. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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4 Everywhere they 


Rosy little fingers, 
The sweetest that I know! 


SY, 


Now into my work-box, 
All the butt 


sup the 


ns finding, 
Taneli knitting, 
Every spool unwinding! 
Now into the basket 
Where the 


So mischie 


keys are hidden, 
vous looking, 
Knowing it forbidden. 
Then in mother’s tresses, 
Now her neck enfolding, 
With such sweet caresses 
Keeping off a scolding. 


Darling little fingers, 
Never, never still; 

Make them, Heavenly Father, 
Always do Thy will. 
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LODSTER is a particular fellow in his 
food. I have been watching one in 
aquarium. If a portion of food be 
he immediately sets his long 


ny 


n to him, 
horns to work io ascertain the whereabeuts of 
his dinner. If he does not like it, he pushes it 
away from him, with the attitude of an epicure 
who bids the waiter take away a plate of meat 
he does not fancy. If the food is agreeable to 
him, he munches it up, moving his jaws in a 
peculiar way, like a weaver making a blanket. 
He tears his food i into large pieces, leaving the 
actual pounding to be done by the very pecu- 
liar internal teeth which are found in the lin- 
ing of the stomach. When the lobster goes out 
for a “con is not in a particu- 
lar hurry, he carries his great claws in front of 
well away from the He walks 
u ipo n the little legs, which are underneath his 
body, while he keeps moving in 
f ke a blind man tapping the 
picds along, led by 


stitutional,”’ anc 


him, ground, 
his horns 
ront of his nose, li 
fla - with his stick 
his dog; hence I conclude the lobster is short 
sighted. If the least thing alarms him, he 
scuitles backward on his little legs, ie 

If he 
he sud- 


denly snaps his tail toward him, like a man 


as he 


move with the rapidity of a centipede. 


suddenly closing his hand, and flies backward 
with a jerk, like an India rubber band snapped 
cave tuil 
wonderful 


He always goes into his 


, and he makes th 
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good tints at the entrance. 
lobster must have an eye in his tail somewhere. 
Our pet lobster is not willi 
of her toilet should be e 
so the first night she was in the 
fully collected cockie and oyster shells, 

made a trench around herself, after the fashion 


ng that the secre 


posed to vu 


tanks 


lyar g 
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1e art- 


of the Romans when they took possession of a 
A branch of seaweed forms a canopy 
head, and she is at this minute in a 
~ com- 


hill-top. 

over her 

house of her own making, a reg 

pound householder,” with :10 taxes to pay. 
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: Poor Boy.—Don’t be ashamed, my lad, 

It is no 


in- 


if you have a patch on your elbow. 
It speaks well for y 
For our part, we would rather 


mark of disgrace. yur 
dustrious mother. 
see a dozen patches on your jacket than hear one 
profane or vulgar word escape from your lips. 
No good boy will shun you because you cannot 
dress as well as your companions ; and if a bad 
boy sometimes laughs at your appearance, say 
nothing, my lad, but walkon. We know many a 
rich and good man who was once as poor as you. 








NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 
BY C. 


“Pec study of this vast and wonderful struc- 
ture, to which we give the name of Nature, 
is the most accessible, instructive and delight- 
ful of all studies. That nature in itself is dead 
is well known; and that all its power and life 
come from a source within and above nature, 
is also known. It is a book that all can read, 
and which our Heavenly Father has given us, 
that by studying it we may find joy that brings 
no sorrow—a joy found only in the sunn 


glades, the green canopies, and the life impart- 


ing breezes of nature. 

To the careful observer, the forms assumed 
are numerous and varied, as seen in stones and 
shells, in fruits and flowers, and other natural 
productions. 

The phantasies of nature are more common 
in the mineral than in the vegetable kingdom, 
and many very singular cases of their occur- 
rence have been recorded; a few of which will 
be mentioned. 

During the French Revolution, immediately 
after the unfortunate Louis was beheaded, a 
very remarkable portrait of this monarch was 
discovered distinctly marked in a piece of 
Labrador spar, and so accurate was the like- 
ness, and so curious was this coincidence reck- 
oned at the time, that a very large sum of 
money was obtained for it; kis partisans had 
e 
in remembrance of him. 

In the British Museum is an agate, on which 
is portrayed an accurate likeness of Chaucer. 
And in the fracture of a nodule of flint v 
found a profile of the Duke of Wellington, pro- 
nounced remarkably good. The figure in the 
stone had the appearance of an enamel paint- 
ing, the figure being of a whitish-gray sub- 
stance, surrounded by’a dark-gray ground ; and 
when the stone was slit up near its centre, two 
other profiles were seen, which resembled the 
face of the last King William. 

Sometimes nature 
larger scale. In passing up the North River, 
every one notices that prominent point in the 
Highlands called “Anthony’s Nose.’ The 
“Camel’s Iiump,” too, on the White Moun- 
tains, bears a striking resemblance to the real 
object. 
character is in the Franconia notch, which is a 
continuation of the range of the White Moun- 
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shows curiosities on a 


But the most singular thing of this 


tains, and is termed the “Old Man of the 
Mountain.” It presents an exact colossal repre- 
sentation of the human face, as seen in profile, 
surmounted by a helmet. This face, delineated 
by the hand of nature, is on the brow of a bare 
rock nearly one thousand feet high. This pro- 
file could not be improved by art, though it is 
perfect from but one point of view; the least 
deviation throws everything into a confused 
mass. The upper part of the rock on which it 
appears is perfectly inaccessible. 

Another curiosity is “Castle Rock,” which 
is situated on the Big Prairie, about ninety 
miles southwest of Lake Pepin, Upper Mis- 
sissippi. It stands on a small rise of ground; 
at the first sight it appears like a castle ora 
church, and can be seen twenty or thirty miles. 
The base-rock is about one hundred feet in cir- 
cumference and sixty feet high; the rock on 
the top varies in circumference from three to 
twenty feet; the height of this rock is at least 
thirty feet, and it appears as if the least puff of 
wind would blow it over, as the foundation on 
which it stands is very small, a mere pivot, and 
on so elevated an eminence. It is called by 
the Sioux Indians the Standing Stone, or Castle 
Rock; and they have tried frequently to get on 
the top, but have never succeeded. 

On the Island of Mauritius, which lies off the 
east coast of Africa, is a very remarkable pre- 
cipitous rock, that rises abruptly, almost like a 
monument, to the height of twenty-six hundred 
feet, and is called the Peter Botte Mountain. 
A person by that name is said to have climbed 
to its summit many years ago, and to have lost 
his life coming down; but the top of this rock 
is believed to be quite inaccessible. The island 
is very mountainous, some of the summits 
being two and three thousand feet high, and 
covered with snow most of the year. 

DELAFIELD, WIs. 
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“ RELIGION,” says Channing, “has been made 
ie ‘ : 

a separate bisiness, and a dull, unsocial, melan- 
choly business too, instead of being manifested 
as a truth which bears on and touches every- 
thing human as a universal spirit, that ought 
to breathe through and modify all our desires 
and pursuits, all our trains of thought and 


emotion,” 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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TO MOTHE 
BY A SUBSCRIBER. 

ND let us not be weary in well doing, for in 

due time we shall reap if we faint not.” So 
said Paul, and what a train of thought has it called 
up! “What can Ido?” says some mother with a 
family of little ones around her. “I cannot con- 
tribute to the general good; my merge is so 
small, so circumscribed, it cannot be felt beyond 
my own home.” Ah! there comes back an answer— 
“In your own home, surrounded by your little ones, 
there it is ‘line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little;’ there you must run 
with patience the race set before you; for in due 
time ye shall reap if you faint not.” 

You think your influence small. Ah! it will be 
felt in after years. Yours is no easy task, and you 
will be held responsible for the manner in which 
you train the immortal souls committed to your 
charge. 

During the summer, away up on the mountain 
side, I met a little flower, small and delicate in its 
whiteness and purity, and yet so frail, that when I 
plucked it, the petals fell beneath my touch. “ How 

beautiful” thought I. “TI will transplant it, that 

itmay cheer my winter hours; so easy to pluck, it 
surely will yield readily to my touch.” I pulled and 
tugged away at it; a little tendril showed itself. I 
pulled gently again, and loosened theearth around it 
with x pocket-knife; a little stick, resembling the 
root, came; and still I worked perseveringly, but I 
could not get at the root; it was one of those run- 
ning vines whose root was bedded deep in the earth, 
and, shooting out little sprouts and tendrils here 
and there, blossomed from year to year on the moun- 
tain side. 

“Why is this?” questioned I. “Why dees this 
beautiful vine grow here alone from year to year, 
where none can enjoy its beauty?” Perhaps I was 
the first who had encroached upon its retreat. Ah! 
the Maker has a use for everything, and he de- 
signed that little vine should have its day, and 
yield its blossoms and fruit year by year, unper- 
ceived by mortal eye. 

How many mothers are like that mountain vine. 
Shut out from the world in her little province of 
home, there are delicate little tendrils and blos- 
soms that cling to her as did these to the root of 
that vine. This is a long journey, this year by 
year practice, and she may feel her influence is 
small, her time wasted; the precepts and maxims 
she utters will find deep root in the hearts of her 
children; she is laying a foundation, and though 
these lessons may seem like the mountain vine, very 
near the surface, they will be very deep-rooted, and 
you cannot pull them up without disfiguring the 


| 


whole fabric, as I did when pulling up the vine. | 
broke away the tendrils, and they faded beneath 
my touch, 

I have written for those mothers who, like my- 
self, have sometimes been discouraged. Do not let 
us despond again; we have a life-work ; though we 
cannot see the fruits of our labor, we will peren, 
work on in loving-kindness, bear the faults of child- 
hood with patience, and look forward to reaping 
the reward of our labor. For is not He faithful 
who has promised that we shall “reap if we faint 
not.” 

——095,00——. 


MOTHERS, HEED THE WARNING. 


INT it splendid!’ I heard a little boy ex- 
ey claim, as he took a huge bite from the 
brandy-peach his playmate had offered. 

“What makes it so good, Lewis?” 

“You little goose, don’t you know? Why, i 
the brandy, of course,” was his companion’s reply. 

“Then brandy must be very good, if it makes 
peaches taste so nice,” said Franky, smacking his 
lips. 

“T rather think it is; it’s delicious,” answered 
Lewis. “I coax mother to give me a spoonful 
every time she opens a jar. Father don’t like for 
her to do it, though. He says I might grow up te 
be 2 drunkard; but mother says there’s no danger, 
and I say so too; for I do think it is awful mean 
for a man to get drunk and go staggering about 
the streets, and rolling in the gutter. No indeed, 
Pil never—never be a drunkard !” 

Years passed, and I was one day strolling through 
the still, shadowy groves of Glenwood Cemetery, 
when a funeral procession filed slowly in. I foi 
lowed it, and when the mourners and others left 
the carriages, I went with them to the open grave, 
and stood near to the pall-bearers as they deposited 
their burden, for a few moments, on the rude boards 
placed to receive it. The coffin was very rich and 
costly, and as a sunbeam, the farewell of the de- 
parting day, flashed across the silver plate on the 
lid, I read— 

“Lewis Aspor. Aged 18.” 

“So young,” thought I sadly: “cut down in the 
very springtime of life.” When the coffin was low- 
ered, the mother, who had been strangely calm, 
suddenly sprang away from the arm on which she 
had been leaning, threw herself on her knees be- 
side the grave, with her hands clasped and her 
tearless eyes gazing wildly downward into the dark 
receptacle. 

“Omy precious boy! 
to perdition by your mother’s hand!” As this de- 
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CHARLIE. 
TRUE INCIDENT. 
BY MRS. M. O. JOHNSON. 

mother dear! ( little 
And with their kisses warm upon 
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was too late. The infatuated boy spent his pocket. 
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“Nobody misses it,or looksfor it. I don’t know 
who lost it, and I might as well pick it up as any- 
pody—better than let it lie there, of no use any 
way. Such a little thing, only ten cents! Nobody 
ere needs it; and it would get Effie that picture- 
nook she wanted so much, when we went to walk 
che last half holiday I had. Poor little Efie !—shut 
up there alone with mother! Mother is as kind as 
en be; but she has no time to amuse Effie; and 
she cannot let her play with those naughty chil- 
dren in the court. I wish she cow/d have one pretty 
thing! She loves pictures so dearly—and those 
bright colors—how much she wanted that book! 
Gould it be a sin to take that little bit, and get it 


forher? I should not steal it,” and the boy’s soul 


quivered at the word—* Tonly found it—” the thin 
fingers closed, and he went out upon the street. 


But he felt uneasy. He went over the argument 
in his mind, again and again, but he could not 
forget that this was to him an entirely new act. 
ilo grew agitated ; and when he reached the store 
where the pretty picture-book was still displayed 
nthe window, he could not go in and buy it, as he 
iad intended, but concluded to wait till morning, 
think it over, and if he felt the same, carry the 
y back. Ife thought of his evening prayer. 

“Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil !”” 

Ah! that has decided the matter, and his guar- 
lian angel rejoices. 

The wish rises in the boy’s soul that he could 

re the dime to-night; but a moment’s reflection 
shows him that this is impracticable. He is almost 
home now; it is a long way back—his mother and 
Effie would be anxious ; and even if the store is not 
set closed, his return would certainly be noticed. 
So, with a heart many pounds heavier than in tho 
morning, he hastens on towards home. 

But a hard hand is on his shoulder—rough words 
are in his ears, and his eye falls on the policeman’s 
badge. The poor, trembling boy isdetected—the dime 
yet in his hand, for in his nervousness and worry, 
he had not put it in his pocket—oh! the bitterness 
of the disgrace! His entreaties were unheeded; his 
representations laughed at as “ very cleverly man- 
ufactured,” and the night was passed in the watch- 
house! “Oh! mother, mother! Effie!” moaned 
the poor boy in his distress. And the mother and 
sister—how fared they that fearful night? 

Long and wearily they watched for the boy’s 
coming, while the supper stood untasted till Effe 
grew hungry enough to cat hers alone. One, two, 
ttece hours went by; and then the mother, trying 
to conceal as far as possible the intense anxiety 
she felt, put her little daughter in bed, and with 
hopeful words, left her, to look for Charlie. 

First to the store, hoping there might yct be a 
light in the counting-room; but it was closed for 
tho night. Five squares more for the tired feet to 
traverse, and the mother stands on the threshold of 
3 large and costly house, the residence of Mr. Whar- 
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employer. Here she learns the 
dread story, and turns, faint and heart-sick, away. 

But for Effie, she would stay all night with her 
boy. Could she take her from her warm little nest 
and carry her through the cold, damp night air to 
such a lodging? The thought enters her mind, 
but is instantly repelled. It would risk Effie’s life ; 
it would stamp on her young memory an impres- 
not have. 


She would go alone to 


him 


sion she must 
Charlie, and 
through the night. 

But what should the forth? 
Were exposure and punishment inevitable? Could 
she help him? Her heart throbbed heavily at the 
that the child she had eradled on her 
she had all his life watched and taught 
1, the child of love 
ve been tempted to 


encourage to wait patiently 


morning bring 


thought 
bosom, that 
and strove to guard from ev 
and faith and prayer, could ha 
take aught that was not There must be 
some mnistake—but what could there be? At least, 
could not have done it delibe- 


his own. 


she was sure he 
rately. It must have been 
guarded moment. 

She has found him, and listened to his story, 


the impulse of an un- 


told amid bursti ng sobs, and tears raining on her 
breast. She docs not doubt him—Charlie never 
told a lic. Her heart is relieved of 
And the hope flashes over her mind, that 


its heaviest 
burden. 
his innocence of deliberate, intended wrong may be 
made manifest. 

But bere comes: the old, perplexing question of 
ways and means. Who have they to speak for 
them? But she must not linger. Eflie may wake, 
and wonder where she is. She strains her first-born 
to her heart,and mingies her parting. kisses with 
hopeful, consoling words. 

With a silent, but fervent prayer for help and 
guidance, she goes forth again. She walks square 
turns corner after corner, till she 
Che reads by the street-lamp, 


after square, 
reaches a law office. 
James Stanwood, attorney, and she passes into the 
entry and knocks, with trembling hand, on the 
inner door. 

With the gentleman she had no personal ac- 
quaintance, but he had repeatedly employed her 
husband, who was an excellent mechanic, and she 
knew him to be an upright, honorable man, ever 
ready to help the really needy and deserving— 
manly 
the sudden 


responds a cheerful, voice. 


anxiety, 


“Come in,” 
Weary, and overborne with 
warmth and light are too much for her, and her 
feet are failing. But the gentleman has risen, and 
pushesan arm-chair towards her, saying —“Sit down. 
It is achilly evening, and you look very tired.” 

The story she told you already know. Mr. 
Stanwood listened attentively, made minute in- 
quiries, and took Mr. Wharton’s address. 

“T ought to tell you, sir,” she said, “ that I am 
very poor. I hope sometime to be able to pay you.” 

“Do not speak of that,” interrupted Mr. Stan- 


wood. “It is a little thing for me to give a few 
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hours to relieve distress, and if I succeed in help- 
ing you, I shall be amply repaid.” 

James Stanwood was often called abrupt in 
manner, perhaps with some reason; but towards 
the weak, the sorrowing, the defenceless, there was 
no lack of kindness, sympathy and gentle cour- 
tesy. He shook hands with Mrs. Taft as she left, 
promising to appear for Charlie, and do all he 
could in his behalf. 

Five minutes later he was on his way to Mr. 
Wharton’s house, where he succeeded in drawing 
from its proud occupant the unwilling confession 
that he had purposely placed the ten-cent piece in 
Charlie’s way, to test, as he said, the boy’s honesty. 
Earnest, indignant words rose to Mr. Stanwood’s 
lips, but with a strong effort of will, he sup- 
pressed them for the time, to give them full vent 
on the morrow. 

The morning rose, gray and cold. Effie had 
been told that Charlie had been prevented from 
Mr. Wharton sent him 


coming home, because 
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somewhere; and satisfied with this half-statement, 
she remained in charge of a neighbor, while her 
mother went to the Police Court. 

The young lawyer rose for the defence. After a 
moment’s pause, he took the old, leather-covered 
Bible in his hands, and slowly turned the leaves, 
A murmur ran round the room; there were scorn. 
ful smiles, whisperings, and partially suppressed 
laughter. In his embarrassment, he had mistaken 
that for a law-book, they thought. Calmly he 
waited, the Bible open in his hands, till the bustle 
had subsided; then read in clear, reverent tones— 
“‘ Lead us not into temptation !” 

From that starting-point he made his plea. He 
gave a clear, candid statement of the facts in the 
case, closing with an earnest appeal to conscience 
as well as feeling. It is hardly needful to say that 
he was successful. The blessing of the poor was 
on him, as he sought his rest that night, and his 
own heart sent up to Heaven a thank-offering as 
he recalled the events of the day. 
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WHERE SHALL WE SPEND THE 
SUMMER? 


AHIS, we know, is a question that many of our 
‘| readers will regard with little concern, having 
the matter settled for them by stern business or 
pecuniary necessity. Many are already in pleasant 
country homes, feeling no need and haying no 


desire for change. 

Others, less fortunate, are obliged to remain in 
their city dwellings, and with closed shutters, ice 
water, and market-purchased flowers and fruit, try 
to make the best of the matter, and, perhaps, really 
persuade thenselves that they are just as well off 
as though circumstances had permitted the estab- 
lished summer flitting. 

Though this article is written in leafy June, it 
will reach our readers late in the season, when, 
already, the pros and cons of summer resort shall 
have been settled to the satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion of all concerned—when all places of fashionable 
rendezvous will be crowded; every little country 
inn overflowing, and the cars filled with travellers 
hieing hither and thither in pursuit of health or 
pleasure. 

It has often and often been a source of wonder 
to us, as we have observed the choice so generally 
made by those who have means to make a summer 
pilgrimage. Wherever there promises to be the 
greatest number, thither they flock, regardless of 
expense or comfort; seeming to consider that to 
make one of a fashionable crowd is full compensa- 


tion for every discomfort of hotel life, including 
small, hot rooms up innumerable flights of stairs, 
stale and unwholesome fruits and vegetables, a 

, constant war waged with mosquitoes, and, too 
often, certain other unnameable insects, late hours, 
and the jaded feelings attending a life of constant 
and unnatural excitement. 

The next folly to this we find in those who, im- 
agining they are seeking genuine country life, take 
themselves and their families to some little village 
or wayside inn, by which a constant stream of 
travel passes, with all the attendant dust and con- 
fusion, and where the elder members of the family 
fall into habits of idleness, the younger ones of 
nisrule. 

If one seeks for himself and family positive com- 
fort, rest, health and vigor, let him seek the real 
country, convenient of access, if need be, to town 
or city, but removed from village or too public 
road. Let his requirements be, first of all, a 
healthy location, roomy apartments, cleanliness, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, milk and eggs, the free- 
dom of the fields and woods, and not too much at- 
tention. Let his preparations consist of stout, 
serviceable wardrobes, including heavy shoes and 
broad brimmed hats; and a careful selection of 
reading matter, both books and periodicals (for 
there is an occasionally rainy day in the country, 
when time hangs heavy, and a book becomes in- 
dispensable); and let him come as early as he can, 
and remain as late in autumn as he finds it con- 
sistent with his affairs; and there is not one mem- 
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ver of his household, unless they are entirely in- 


sensible to rural charms, who will ever desire any ? 


other mode of passing the summer. 


Many men who would really like to secure a ‘ 
home of their own in the country during the sum- 


mer months, still hesitate, on account of the sup- 
posed expense. But we really believe, if tried, it 
would, in the end, be found the cheapest. 


penses of a summer tour, to springs, falls and sea- 


The ex- ( 


side, including the necessary costly wardrobes, \ 


would more than pay the rent of a modest cottage, , 


and all the cost of country living. 


As we write, the soft June rain is pattering on ? 
When the sun looks out, the leaves ‘ 


tree and grass. 


of the great oaks and chestnuts fleck grass-plat and : 


porches with their ever moving shade. Bees and 


humming-birds hover around the roses, and honey- ( 
. . . . ( 
suckles that are twining and wreathing lattices 


and trellises. The violets are gone, but the pinks 
and sweet williams have just bloomed into full love- 
liness. The last strawberries are still glowing red 
and enticing beneath their protecting leates. 
Myriads of birds sing their sweetest songs to us, 
and build their nests in the trees and vines, and, 
alas! steal all our cherries. ‘The pear and peach- 
irees are lavish in their promises for autumn, and 
the blackberry briers are already borne down with 
their burdens of unripe fruit. We revel in the 
freshest of vegetables, once having eaten which, no 
one can ever again relish those which are to be 
bought, stale, tasteless, and unwholesome, in the 
city markets. Our eggs are fresh, and, must we 
say it? cost us dear. 

True, we have no opera, no balls, no fashionable 
society. The excitements of country life are very 
primitive. Among them may be numbered the 
hatching of the first brood of chickens; the ripen- 
ing of the first strawberry; the appearence above 
ground of the flower seeds, planted in hope and 
watered in faith; a quiet jog through lonely lanes 
in a dilapidated carriage behind an antiquated 
horse; a ramble through the woods, armed with 
trowel and scissors, in search of floral treasures; 
possibly a fishing excursion, in which the hours 
spent outnumber the fishes caught, owing, of 
course, to some fatality of wind or tide. 

And all this within sight, and within easy access 
of the city, and at a positive less expense than the 
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not all learned to appreciate the good that is in 
their lot, and to consider how really blest they are 
above the dwellers in towns. They are regardless 
of the beauty of clouds, leaves and blossoms; and 
in a life of toil—oftentimes too hard, we will ac- 
knowledge—forget to enjoy the happiness that 
might be their portion as weil. 


WOMANLY HEROISM. 


HE names of Grace Darling and Florence 
Nightingale, have, with others equally desery- 
ing, passed into history; and recently has been 
added to the already brilliant list, that of Ida 
Lewis, the Newport heroine, who has, with a dar- 
ing which many, who would narrow the limits of 
usefulness within certain prescribed 
bounds, must almost consider unwomanly, rescued 
so many from otherwise certain death. We cannot 
admire this brave girl enough, and the country is 
ringing in all its length and breadth with the re- 
cital of her exploits. 
We have just seen the record of an act of heroism 


woman’s 


, on the part of a young girl of fifteen, which, we 
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same style of living could be obtained in the city. ) 


And there are plenty of such quiet, attractive 
places waiting to become homes, if people would 
but look for them. 

Yes, we live very quietly, very slowly in the coun- 
try; but the inducement must be very strong that 
tempts us back to town for the summer, or leads us 


to exchange all this calm, peaceful existence, for > 


the high-pressure, fast style of living of a fashion- 
able country resort. 

We know we are not alone in the enjoyment of 
these privileges, Thousands of our readers have 


their homes in the country; but we fear they have ‘ 


think, will bear comparison with the doings of 
either the above named ladies, though far be it 
from us to take exception to the praise so justly 
bestowed upon these latter. 

During the May-day festival of a school at 
Houston, Texas, a child of about six years was 
bitten by a ground rattlesnake, a reptile smaller 
but no less venomous than his better known name- 
sake. Death, or, at the best, severe illness, was the 
certain result, had not Miss Mary Baker caught the 
child in her arms, and, applying her lips to the 
wound, sucked out the poisonous virus. The boy’s 
hand became swollen, and he was conveyed home 
much indisposed from the effects of the bite; but 
he eventually recovered, his life undoubtedly saved 
by the prompt bravery of the young girl. 

There was no probable danger to Miss Baker in 
thus doing, but it is extremely improbable that she 
could have been aware of this fact; and it is this 
almost certain ignorance which clothes her act in 
the mantle of true heroism. Many an older and 
wiser person would have hesitated until it was too 
late, in consideration of the possible consequences. 

Heroism like this deserves to be chronicled, and 
should receive as full meed of praise as though the 
deadliest risk had in reality been run. 

— eo 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 


E think the copious extracts we have already 
\ given from letters in praise of our premium 
engraving, have been more than sufficient to con- 
vince every one of our readers that the engraving 
is all that we have represented it to be. Still, per- 
haps, they will pardon us for quoting once more 
from a letter written us in acknowledgement of the 
receipt of the engraving. The letter reads: 
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“Kinp Me. Arraur-—For such is the epithet 
you liave gained by your lovely dollar donation to 
your subscribers—could you have been present in 
one home circle on the presentation of the birth- 
‘The Angcl Picture,’ and have seen 
s of my little Fannie on this the 

of her birth, and heard the 
ken of you by the admiring, grate- 
felt 


tinstaking in preparing such a suit- 


sweet worcs sp 
Sweer we ] 


ful little ones, you would have more than re- 


paid for your 


able gift for iv subseribers. If we mothers wish 


to purify and elevate the thou s of our children, 


rate their imaginations, your 


‘The An- 


the 


and prop 
magazine and picture are the mediums. 


gel of Peace’ should be the centre of home 
adornmeni—t ‘birth-day present’—the frontis- 
the little ones’ time book.” 


obec o— 
ear swears 
\BOUT BABIES. 

following ¢ ie in one of our ex- 
We feel sure 


thank us for placing it before 


without any credit. 


street cars of the metropolis, a 
ince, was a lady with a baby. 
One 


disarra 


blue-eyed, crowing, happy babies, 


nging 1 


s white robes and rumpling its blue 
ribbons with all the abandon of a baby that is se- 


eure in ever fresh supplies both of love and clothes. 


The mother was evidently a stranger to the other 


ladies in the car; yet all of them smiled when they 
looked in her dir 


d to 


ction, and many of them spoke to 
her and love her for the sake of the 
beautiful child. 

The open instinct of womanhood seems to he 
the love of babies, and the girl must be a very little 
one who does not want a doll to which she can play 
» Wec t 


part of mother. 


i 


f the instinet are revealed to us in the petition of 


The depth and purpose 
the little miss of five years, who happens to be an 
oaly child—‘* Mamma, I want a baby to play with, 
a meat baby, mamma.” 

No kinder blessing was ever bestowed than in the 
close of Fanny Fern’s letter to the then newly mar- 
ried Princess Royal of England: “And when, 
brightest of all others, the crown of maternity shall 
descend upon your youthful brow, God grant you 
that nic ‘ail places on earth to ery in—a 
mother’s besom !” 

Yet, while the instinet of maternity is peculiar 
to woman, an 
rounded lim 


l marks her sex more plainly than 
s or gentle manners, it is not to women 
and girls alone that the love of babies is confined. 

It was once the lot of the writer to dwell in the 
white tents of Camp Harrison, in Georgia—in that 
lower part of the State where families are always 
and much 
For long weeks 
child. 


far between, more so in war-times. 


we had not seen a woman or 


MAGAZINE, 
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At last the railroad through the camp wags re- 
paired, and in the first train there was a lady with 
just such a wide-awake, kicking baby as the later 
one of the metropolis. Some hundreds of rough 
soldiers were around the cars, and Captain Story, 
of the 25th Infantry, was the biggest and rough- 
est among them, if we judge of the tree by its 
bark. 

The lady with the baby in her arms was looking 
from a window, and he took off his hat and said, 
“ Madam, I will give you five dollars if you will 
let me kiss that baby.” One look at his bearded 
face told her that there was nothing bad in it, and 
saying, with a pleased laugh, “I do not charge 
anything for kissing my baby,” it was handed over, 
The little one was not afraid, and the bushy whis- 
kers, an eighth of an ell long, were just the play- 
house it had been looking for. 

More than one kiss did the captain get from the 
little, red lips, and there was energy in the hug of 
the little, round arms. 

“ Pass him over here, Cap.!” and before the train 


Then other voices said, 
was ready to move, half a hundred men had kissed 
the baby. It was on its best behavior, and crowed 
and kicked, and tugged at whiskers as only a 
happy baby can. It was an event of the campaign; 
and one giant of a mountaineer, who strode past 
tread like but with tear- 
dimmed eyes and quivering lips, said, “ By George! 


us with a® mammoth, 


it makes me fecl and act like a fool; but I’ve got 
one just hke it at home.” 

Other lands have owned the power of this young 
immortality, and the Hindoo hails the little stranger 
with the words, “ Young child, as thou hast entered 
the world in tears when all around thee smiled, so 
live as to leave the world in smiles while all around 
thee weep.” 
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HOME COURTESIES. 


A CORRESPONLENT gives us this experience: 
A “Tam one of those whose lot in life had been te 
go out into an unfriendly world at an early age; 
and of nearly twenty families in which I made 
my home in the course of about nine years, there 
were only three that could be designated as happy 
families ; and the source of trouble was not so much 


the lack of love, asthe lack of care to manifest it.” 
The closing words of this sentence give us the 
fruitful source of family alienations, of heart aches 
innumerable, of sad faces and gloomy home circles. 
“Not so much the lack of love as the lack of care 
to manifest it.” What «a world of misery is sug- 
gested by this brief remark! Not over three 
happy homes in twenty, and the cause so manifest 
and so easily remedied! Ah, in the “small, sweet 
what power resides! Ina look, 


courtesies of life,” 


a word, a tone, how much of happiness or disquie- 
tude may be communicated. Think of it, reader, 
and take the lesson home with you. 
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HINTS TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


FIFTY WAYS OF PREPARING FRUIT. 


A very common discovery made by those who $ 
preserve fruits for family use, is that the preserve ? 
cither ferments, moulds or candies. These three ¢ 
effects arise from three causes: the first, from ia- ‘ 
sufficient boiling; the second, from keeping the ) 
preserve in a damp place; and the third, from ‘ 
too quick and too long boiling. ) 

All preserves should be kept entirely secluded 
from the air, and in a dry place; neither should 
the vessels containing them be a!lowed to touch the 
wall, which, however dry it may seem, in spring 
and winter always exudes more or less moisture. 
It is necessary occasionally to look at them, and if 
they have been attacked by mould, boil them up 
gently again. To prevent all risks, it is as well to 
lay a brandy paper over the fruit before tying 
down. This may be renewed in the spring. 

Fruit jellies are made in the proportion of a 
quart of fruit to two pounds of sugar. 

1. To CLariry Sucar.—To four pounds of sugar, 5 
one quart of water, and the beaten whites of two 
eggs; stir well together before putting on the fire. 
When it comes to a boil, throw in a little cold § 
water; the scum will remain on the top, and can 4 
be easily removed with a perforated skimmer. Boil , 
up and skim three times, and put in the fruit. 

2. PRESERVED APPLES.—Cut up a quantity of } 
pippins, take the parings and cores and boil them 
by themselves for an hour; strain the water from ( 
them, and add it to the sliced fruit; put it into an 
enamelled saucepan over a slow fire, and let it sim- 
mer until the apples are done. Then add a pound 
and a half of sugar to each quart of fruit. Let it 
boil gently for an hour and a half, taking care that 
it does not burn. 

3. AppLE Foout.—Pare your fruit, and either 
scald or bake it until sufficiently soft to pulp it 
through a colander; sweeten to taste, and fill your 
glasses three parts full; then sprinkle over freely 
with powdered cinnamon and cloves; add a good 
layer of rich, scalded cream, and sift white sugar 
upon the top. 

4, Stewep AND BAKED AppLes.—Pare and core ( 
some firm, acid apples; stick cloves in them; fill 
the vacancy left by the core with sugar, and some , 
thin strips of lemon-peel, if convenient, and put into | 
a baking pan, with just water enough to keep them , 
from burning. Bake until tender, but not until they 
break. Eat cold, with whipped cream heaped over > 
them, for dinner, or with plain cream, for tea. 

5. APPLE Merincues.—Fill a small, deep dish ¢ 
half full of stewed apples, or any preserved acid 
fruit (peaches are very nice), and pour over an > 
icing of the beaten whites of six eggs, and six 
tablespoonfuls of white sugar. Bake slowly from ( 
one to two hours. It can be eaten cold or hot. 

6. ApPLE Frioat.—One quart of stewed apples, 
mashed fine; press them through a sieve, and sea- 
son with loaf-sugar, and flour, with lemon. Stir in 
the well-beaten whites of four eggs, and pile up on 
@ glass bowl half filled with rich cream and milk. 
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7. To Stew Appies.—One pound of apples, 
pared, cored, and sliced; put into a stewpan with 
three or four ounces of white pounded sugar, one 
ounce of butter, two tablespoonfuls of water; stir 
gently on a slow fire till tender. Eat hot or cold. 
Brown sugar may be used, and the juice of half a 
lemon, or of one orange may be added, with a little 
of the peel of either, or a small piece of cinnamon, 

8. To Preserve Peacnes.—Pare, halve, and 
weigh the peaches; put them into a preserving- 
kettle full of boiling water, and to every six pounds 
of fruit put a teaspoonful of soda; boil one minute, 
take them off, and throw them into cold water, re- 
moving any dark scum which may adhere to them. 
Make the sirup of half a pound of sugar and a gili 
of water to every pound of fruit; boil and clarify 
it, and when well skimmed put in the fruit, and 
when half done take the peaches from the sirup, 
and lay on dishes so that each piece shall be 
separate, and let them get entirely cold; then re- 
turn to thg boiling sirup and cook until done; 
boil the sirup until itis rich. It is best to warm 
the jars and put in the preserves hot. If the jars 
are of glass, they will break unless heatei quite 
hot before filling them. 

9. Peacues ror Famity Use.—Ripe peaches, 
pared, stoned, and quartered. To twelve pounds 
of the cut peaches, six pounds of the best brown 
sugar; stew the sugar among the peaches, and let 


) them stand twelve hours; then add the kernels of 


the stones, and put the whole in a preserving-ket- 
tle, and boil slowly for about two hours, skimming 
well. When cold, put it up in jars. 

10. Sweet Pickte Peacues.—Pare and halve 
the peaches. To two pounds of fruit take one quart 
of vinegar, and one pound of sugar; put the sugar 
and vinegar on the fire, skim, and when they have 
simmered fifteen minutes, put in the peaches, and 
let them remain until they are slightly cooked, but 
not soft. Boil cinnamon and mace in the sirup. 
Cloves are nice, but discolor the fruit. 

11. Spicep Peacnres.—Take nine pounds of 
clingstone peaches, ripe, but not soft, pare and 
halve them, or leave them whole. Make a sirup 
of four pounds of brown sugar and a pint of good 
vinegar, some mace and cinnamon, and skim it 
well. Let it cook a quarter of an hour, and then 
throw in the peaches, a few at a time, so as to keep 
them as whole as possible, and when clear, take 
them out and lay on dishes, and putin more. When 
all are done, pour the sirup over the peaches. 

12. Peach Mancores.—Take fresh, unbruised 
clingstones, and throw them into salt and water 


¢ for twenty-four hours. Remove the stones with a 


fruit-knife, and put the peaches into cold vinegar 
and water, equal parts of each. Make a stuffing 
of grated horseradish, white mustard-seed, mace, 
cloves, allspice, pepper, nutmeg, and a very little 
minced onion, with brown sugar enough to make 
the stuffing rich. Fill the cavities, plug the holes, 
tie a thread around the peaches, and drop them 
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into cold vinegar. Some persons use freestone 
peaches, and put a little turmeric in the stuffing. 

13. Picktep Pracues.—Put ripe, but not soft, 
peaches in scalding hot water for one minute. Wipe 
them immediately with a dry cloth, in order to re- 
move the down of the peach skin. Take good, but 
not the sharpest vinegar, spice it with cinnamon 
and mace, and to each gallon put three pounds of 
brown sugar. Add the beaten whites of two or 
three eggs, scald, and skin till clear, taking the 
kettle from the fire each time itis skimmed. When 
partly cooled, turn it over the peaches, just cover- 
ing them. A gallon of vinegar, with three pounds 
of sugar, is sufficient for about a peck of peaches. 

14. To Preserve Pears.—For preserving, small 
pears are better than large ones. Pare them, and 
make a sirup, with their weight of sugar and a lit- 
tle water. Leave the stem on, and stick a clove in 
the blossom end of each. Stew till perfectly trans- 
parent. 

15. To Preserve Pears—Another Way.—Stem 
and pare. If hard, boil them in clear water till 
they begin to grow tender; if mellow, this is un- 
necessary. When boiled, use the water in which 
they were boiled for the sirup, allowing to cach 
pound of pears three quarters of a pound of sugar; 
boil it a few minutes, and take it from the fire to 
cool. When just lukewarm, putin the pears. Add 
water to make a thin sirup, and boil them till the 
sirup appears to have entered them. In the course 
of a week, turn the sirup from the pears, boil it, so 
that it will just cover the pears, and turn it over 
them while hot. 

16. To Stew Pears.—Take six large, well ripe 
pears; cut each in two lengthways; peel them 
lightly ; put them in a very clean stewpan ; cover 
with three ounces of white sugar powdered slightly ; 
peel a lemon, cut the rind into small strips, press 
the juice on top of the sugar, gently shaking the 
pan to dissolve the sugar; then put it on a slow 
fire for ten or fifteen minutes; shake it gently once 
or twice, turn each piece with a fork, put it on the 
fire, and let it stew again for ten minutes. When 
done, put them on a dish to cool, then dress them 
on a flat dish ; pour the sirup over and serve. They 
may also be done in a slow oven. 

17. To Bake Pears.—Take half a dozen fine 
pears; peel, cut them in halves, and take out the 
cores; put them into a pan with half a pound of 
sugar and some water; set them in a moderate oven 
till tender, then put them on a slow fire to stew 
gently. Add grated lemon and more sugar, if ne- 
cessary. 

18. To Preserve Qurinces.—Quinces preserved 
without previous boiling retain their flavor best; 
but they must be very ripe, or they will not be ten- 
der. Select fair, nice quinces; pare, and cut them 
in rings two thirds of an inch in thickness, taking 
out the cores carefully. For each pound of fruit, 
take a pound of white sugar, a quart of cold water, 
and dissolve the sugar in the water over a moderate 
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fire, stirring it well. Let it boil two or three min- 
utes. Remove it from the fire, and, when lukewarm, 
put in the quinces. If there is not more than suf- 
ficient water to cover them, more should be added, 
so that the sirup will be thin. Boil them gently till 
a broom splinter will go through them easily. They 
should be covered, while boiling, to make them of 
a light color. As soon as tender, turn them out of 
the kettle. In the course of a week, turn the sirup 
from them, boil it down, so that there will be just 
sufficient of it to cover the quinces, and turn it on 
them while hot. 

19. To Preserve Unripe Quinces.—If not very 
ripe, boil them with'the skins on till they begin to 
grow tender; then remove them from the water, 
and, when cool, the skins may be peeled off with 
the fingers. Cut in rings or quarters, and core. 
Make a sirup of the water in which they were 
boiled, and, if ‘brown sugar is used, clarify, 
Quinces need an equal weight of sugar. Put them 
in the sirup after cooling it, and boil them slowly 
for half an hour, keeping them covered. Turn 
them out of the preserving-kettle a7 soon as taken 
from the fire. Boil the sirup in the course of a 
week, and turn it back while hot. 

20. To Preserve Cuerries.—Stone, and to 
every pound take a pound of sugar. Place the 
fruit and sugar in your kettle in alternate layers, 
and boil and skim until the cherries are tender and 
the sirup is rich. 

21. GoosEBERRIES PRESERVED Green.—Choose 
the largest unripe gooseberries; pick off the black 
eyes, but leave the stems; put them into a cold si- 
rup of sugar and water; let them slowly come toa 
boil. When tender enough, take them out, reduce 
the sirup until it is quite stiff, put the fruit into it, 
and cook it gently until the sirup is very ropy. 
Keep them carefully covered from the air. 

22. To Preserve GREEN GaAGEs.—Allow equal 
weights of sugar and plums. Make a sirup of 
white sugar and water just sufficient to cover tlie 
fruit. Boil slowly in the sirup for ten minutes; 
then turn them into a dish. Let them remain four 
or five days; then boil again until the sirup ap- 
pears to have entered the fruit. Put them in jars. 
In the course of a week, turn the sirup from them, 
boil it, and turn it scalding hot over them. Cover, 
and set the jar in a cool place. 

23. To PreservE Damsons.—Make a sirup by 
boiling together an equal measure of fruit and 
water. Strain, and add a like quantity of sugar. 
Into the sirup put a pound of damsons. Draw 
them aside; let them stand for half an hour; then 
simmer them gently until the juice begins to 
thicken. The next day, again boil them gently, 
pot them, and reduce the sirup until it forms a fine 


¢ jelly. Keep them from the air as perfectly as pos- 


? 


sible. 

24. To Preserve Strawserries Wrore.-—Take 
equal weights of sound ripe strawberries and dou- 
ble-refined sugar. Lay the fruit in a large dish, 
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and sprinkle half the sugar, in fine powder, over 


it; give a gentle shake to the dish, that the sugar 
may touch the under side of the fruit. The next 
day, make a thin sirup with the remainder of the 
sugar, and instead of water allow one pint of red 
currant juice to every pound of strawberries. 
Simmer in this until sufficiently jellied. 

25, PreserveD Tomatoes.—Take ripe egg toma- 
toes; scald, and remove the skins; make a sirup 
in the proportion of three quarters of a pound of 
sugar toa pound of fruit. Put the tomatocs in 
jars; add to every pound of tomatoes, one lemon 
sliced; pour the sirup on boiling hot, and cover 
Pour off the sirup the next day; heat it 
Do this for 


close. 
boiling hot, and turn back into jars. 
five successive days. 

26. To PresERVE Fruits ror Tarts or Fairy 
Dzsserts.—Cherries, and plums of all sorts, and 
apples, gather when ripe, and lay them in smail 
jars that will hold a pound. Strew over cach jar 
six ounces of good loaf sugar pounded; cover with 
two bladders, each separately tied down. Then 
put the jars up to the neck ina large stewpan of 
water, and let it boil gently for three hours. 

27. To Preserve Crabs AppLes.—Put them into 
your preserving-kettle with cold water enough to 
cover them, and let them boil until the skin breaks. 
Then take them out one by one and skin them, and 
remove the seeds with a penknife. Make a sirup 
of a pint of water and a pound of sugar to every 
pound of fruit, and, when it is clear, drop in the 
apples and let them boil till transparent. 

28. Preserved Cranberries.—Make a sirup of 
agill of water, and a pound of sugar to every 
pound of berries. Boil, and when well skimmed, 
put in the berries and boil till clear. To make a 
sauce, allow only three quarters of a pound of 
sugar to one of fruit. 

29. Preserved Cucumbers.—Take fresh-gath- 
ered dark green cucumbers of one size ; place them 
for two days in strong salt and water; put them 
into a saucepan with a pinch of alum and plenty of 
fresh water; boil them till tender enough; then, when 
drained, let them lie for two days in a cold sirup ; 
reboil this once or twice, and pour it over them 
when cold; and afterwards make a fresh sirup, 
with two parts of clarified sugar to one of water; 
add some slices of ginger and lemon rind, boil until 
stiff enough, pour it upon the cucumbers, and ths 
next day boil them in it five minutes. The cucumbers 
should be beautifully green. 

30. To Can Fruit.—Put your fruit in a dish 
with about as much water as you would need to 
stew it in. Set your pan on the stove and heat 
until the fruit is scalding hot—but do not allow it 
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to boil; set it off the stove and take yqpr cans ( 


(which should be glass) and pour them full of warm 


water—(this is to heat the cans so that the hot ( 


fruit may not break them) then pour the water out 
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so that you can handle them, and then the steam 
will not be likely to break the cans—seal them up 
air tight. When you wish to use them, you can 
make them as sweet as you wish. 

31. To Can SrrawBerRIiEs.—Six pounds berries, 
three pounds sugar, on the berries; heat just 
enough to melt sugar, put in cans (do not quite fill 
the cans), and set in a boiler of cold water, and let 
them remain till the water boils; then take out and 
seal, and put in a cool place to keep. These need 
no more sweetening, but are ready for use. 

32. To Dry StrAwBeRRIES.—One pound sugar 
to four pounds of hulled berries; put in the oven 
until the sugar melts, take them out, but keep in a 
warm place until they are dry enough—(they will 
be moist always). They should be kept in jars. 
They are excellent this way, and when you wish to 
use them, you have only to pour boiling water on 
them and let them soak out—they need no more 
sugar. 

33. Pine-ApPpLE MAarMALADE.—Pare and slice 
the fruit. Make a sirup of a pound of sugar, and 
half a pint of water to every pound of fruit, and 
when it is clarified and well skimmed, drop in the 
fruit and let it simmer slowly for an hour. If you 
only wish to keep ita short time, less sugar will do, 
and the flavor is finer. 

34. ORANGE MARMALADE.—Put the rinds of the 
oranges into a kettle with cold water, and boil until 
soft enough to run the head of a pin into them 
easily. Then take them up on a plate, and with a 
penknife remove the white part of the rind, so as to 
leave the yellow portion as thin as possible. Quar- 
ter the oranges, pulp them, removing the seeds and 
the core, and weigh them with the skins, allowing 
to every pound of fruit a pound of loaf sugar. 
Make a sirup with half a pint of water to a pound 
of sugar, boil and clarify, and throw in the rinds. 
When they are tender, add the pulp, and boil all 
together for half an hour. Lemon marmalade is 
made in the same way, allowing a pound and a 
half of sugar to every pound of fruit. 

35. Pear Marmatape.—Boil the pears till soft. 
When cold, rub the pulp through a sieve, and boil 
it to a jelly, allowing one‘pound of sugar to two of 
pears. 

36. Quince MarmALape.—Boil the quinces till 
soft, and then pealand raspthem. To every pound 
of the rasped fruit add one pound of sugar; mix 
the whole smooth, flavoring it with the juice and 
peal of a lemon, cut fine, place it over the fire and 
stir constantly till thick. 

87. Tomato MaArmMALADE.—Take the stems from 
green, full-grown tomatocs, and stew them till soft. 
Rub throngh a sieve; put the pulp on the fire ; sea- 
son highly with pepper, salt, and pounded cloves ; 


water—then pour that out and fill with quite hot 2 add some garlic, and stew all together till thick— 


it keeps well, and is excellent for seasoning 


gravies, ete. 


and put your fruit in the cans as speedily as possi- > 


ble—do not seal them until the cans get cool enough 


88. Tomato Sweet MArMALADE.—Prepare it in 
same manner, omitting the pepper,-salt and garlic ; 
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mix some loaf sugar with the pulp, and stew until 
it is a stiff jelly. 

39. To Preserve G2EEN Tomators.—Take them 
while quite small and green, and put them into cold 
clarified sirup, with an orange cut in slices to every 
two pounds of tomatoes, allowing in making the 
sirup a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. Sim- 
mer gently over a slow fire for two or three hours. 
Grate the rinds and add the juice of two fresh 
lemons to every three pounds of preserves, and put 
in some bruised ginger in bags. If you wish the 
preserves to be fine, take the tomatoes from the 
sirup when they have been over the fire for three 
quarters of an hour, and add a quarter of a pound 
more of sugar for every pound of fruit, and, when 
boiled and skimmed, drop in the tomatoes and boil 
till the sirup seems to have penetrated them. In 
about a week, heat the sirup boiling hot, and pour 
over them, sealing up at once. 

40. Toxsto Honey.—To each pound of yellow 
tomatoes allow the grated peel of one lemon and 
six fresh peach leaves. Boil them slowly till they 
fall to pieces; then squeeze them through a bag. 
To cach pint of liquid allow a pound of sugar and 
the juice of one lemon. Boil all together half an 
hour until it becomes a thick jelly; then put it into 
glasses, and lay double tissue paper over the tops. 

41. Tomato Fics.—Scald the fruit in sugar, add- 
ing lemon extract if you like. Skim it out, and 
dry on plates. Pack with sugar scattered between 
layers. 

42. Peacn Jam.—Take the fruit fully ripe. Peel 
and stone. Put the peaches in a pan and mash 
them on the fire till they become hot; then rub 
through a sieve, to each pound of pulp adding a 
pound of white sugar and half an ounce of bitter 
almonds blanched and pounded. Put them over 
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the fire, boil ten or fifteen minutes, and skim 


well. 

43. BuackBeRRY JAM.—Six quarts of ripe ber- 
ries and three pounds of brown sugar. Mash to. 
gether, and put into a kettle and boil two hours, 
stirring frequently. Spice to taste, or omit spices 
altogether. When cool, put it into a jar, cover with 
brandied paper, and seal, and it will keep for years, 

44, GooseBerRY JAM.—Take ripe gooscberries 
with half their weight of lump sugar; break them 
well and boil them together for half an hour or 
more, if necessary. Pot, and cover with paper. 

45. Ripe Fox-crare Jam.—Scald the grapes, 
drain them well, rub them through a sieve, and add 
a pound of sugar to a pint of pulp, and boil until 
done, stirring constantly. 

46. Raspberry Jaw.—To each pound of ripe 
red raspberries put one pound of loaf sugar. Stew 
till it is a thick jelly, stirring frequently. 

47. STRAWBERRY J AM.—Makce in the same manner 
as the raspberry. Itis very fine to mix with cream 
for blanc mange, puffs, sweetmeat puddings, ete. 

48, Tomato Jam.—Skin and seed the tomatoes. 
To every pound allow the same weight of sugar 
and two lemons. Boil them in your sirup with the 
lemons. 

49. Buackperry JELLY.—Wash three quarts of 
the berries, and set them over the fire with a pint 
of water. When they have stewed half an hour, 
strain out the juice, and allow a pint of sugar to 
every quart of it. 

50. GRAPE AND CRANBERRY JELLY.—Put the 
grapes, or cranberries, which should be ripe, in a 
jar; cover it close, and set it in a kettle of boiling 
water. Keep it on the fire till the fruit is soft, then 
strain, and to each pint put three fourths of a pound 
of brown sugar, and boil it till ropy. 


TOILET AND WORK-TABLE. 
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FASHIONS. 

There is little change to chronicle in the fash- 
ions for the month. The lightest and thinnest of 
fabrics, either plain, changeable, or in narrow 
stripes, and of soft, bright colors are the only cos- 
tumes scen. A new shade of color in dress mate- 
rials, called “ cedar-berry,” across between blue 
and pale lavender, has become very fashionable, 
but is somewhat trying to the complexion. 

Costumes are still made en suite, or completed by 
a mantle ofgblack silk, which may be simply a 
tight-fitting basque, or a skeleton wrap of some 
sort. These latter are often scarcely more than an 
excuse for elaborate trimming, as the trimming 
sometimes is the only visible portion of the wrap. 
They are very dressy, and have much to commend 
them, as they may be worn with any and all colors. 

Lace shawls or skeleton wraps of lace are also 
frequently seen, and have a very rich effect when 
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LLAPALASO 


worn over bright or light colored silks. The word 
shawl suggests something of a half square pattern, 
worn plainly, and pinned with a sort of prim pre- 
cision in front. Not so with these lace shawls 
however. They are allowed to droop here, and 
are caught up there, and festooned elsewhere, in a 
way which may be rendered really artistic, or sim- 
ply fussy, according to the correctness of the taste 
of the wearer. 

A bonnet or hat of black or white lace, or tulle 
matching the dress in color, completes the cos- 
tume. Very few straw bonnets are worn. 

The parasol, an essential at this season of the 
year, is imperatively the same in color as the dress. 
It is no longer a simple frame of whalebone or 
ratan, but outrivals the dress in elaborateness of 
trimming. It is puffed, and festooned, and fringed, 
and spangled, until it is little else than a conglom- 
eration of ornamentation. 
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SASH FOR SILK OR GRENADINE DRESS. 





This is formed of two straight pieces of material 
gathered into the belt; the first is divided half its 
length through the centre, and the second to the 
notch of the upper, corners revered, and faced with 
same material as the binding, which extends around 
the entire edge of each sash; three bows graduated 
in size—the top being smallest. For ‘silk, satin 
binding and revers are most effective; silk or satin 
is appropriate for grenadine. The belt should be 
piped on both sides. 


—~1oo—— 


GRECIAN SCARF. 





’ 


A blue scarf, embroidered in each end with a 
crescent and star, in Carombier and white. The 
edge is finished with blue gimp, and each corner 
hung with a silk tassel; the centre is drawn witha 
loose bow. Price $1.25. 


————oo— 


WHITE CAPE.—(See page 64.) 
Organdy or embroidered Swiss without shoulder 
seams; a row of inserting describes points around 
the lower part; beyond this a straight row of inser- 
tion, and a fluted ruffle around the entire edge. 
Lace or embroidered insertion may be employed 
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( according to taste, and a narrow lace edge improves 
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the ruffling; bow of ribbon at the throat. Capes of 
this description are stylish for full dress or demi- 
toilet for ladies and misses. Plain organdy cut in 
this shape, and simply finished with a crimped or 
fluted ruffle, is much admired. A silk, white or 
grenadine dress should be worn with either style. 
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ALPACA APRON FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 





Gored apron of black alpaca, scalloped out round 
the bottom, and edged with a narrow fluting. A 
gimp button is placed at the point of each scallop. 
Two small rounded pockets are trimmed with bows 
made of the same material as the apron. 


—— =a 


MORNING JACKET. 





Cloth or cashmere, tight fitting, basque in the 
back corresponding with the shape of the front, but 
somewhat broader, and divided direct through the 
centre; the trimming consists of velvet, or gimp 
and fringe; the front is ornamented with pockets 
and revers. 
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SPECTACLE CASE TO HOOK ON THE 
WAISTBAND. 

This useful and ornamental little article is made 
of silk, or fine kid, as the fancy of the maker may 
suggest. Take two pieces of thin card-board five 
inches long, and one and a quarter wide, rounded 
at the bottom, and the top cut as seen in diagram ; 


line these pieces with silk, then, having previously 
embroidered the outside pieces with colored silk, as 
seen in illustration, fasten on the card, and sew the 
Sew a silk cord around 
the edge, let it extend up, and finish by a rosette, 


two pieces neatly together. 


which the hook is fastened under. Trim the end 


with a knotted fringe. 


eee 


pew 


) ing-strings, than trust entirely to a belt. 
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MARSEILLES APRON. 


A pretty style for white fabrics, such as linen, 
brilliante, or nainsook ; for a child seven years old, 
one yard and a half of material will be requisite. 
The trimming consists of Marseilles braid one 
quarter of an inch wide, and rufiling three quarters 
of an inch deep; the skirt is composed of three 
gores; the centre gore is seventeen inches wide at 
the bottom without the seams, and eight inches at 
the top. It is attached plain to the belt. The side 
gores are cach fifteen and a half inches wide at the 
bottom, without the hem, and ten and a half at the 
top, where they are sewn to the belt plain for the 
space of three inches adjoining the front, and 
gathered the remaining distance; the length of the 
apron is twelve inches in front, and a trifle less than 
fourteen inches in the back; the waist is made alike 
upon both sides. It is four inches broad at the 
belt, and eight inches at the top, including the 
shoulder-straps, which are each one and a half 
inches across at the base, and widen to two inches 
upon the shoulder; each strap is eight inches long, 
cut round upon the end, and the front lapped over 
the back and joined with a button and button-hole. 
The skirt trimming begins just inside of the gath- 
ers, forming a continuous line around the front. 
The pockets are three inches deep in the centre, and 
cut with little curved tabs at the top; they are 
sewn on so as to set loose or iron down with two 
folds diverging from the point; the brai2 is set on 
just along the upper edge of the ruffling; the back 
of the waist is closed with rice or pearl buttons. 

04 0o—_—_ 

Tne Cuemise Russe, or muslin blouse waist, 

with white or colored skirt, and with the addition 


, of a ribbon sash, makes a pretty in-door dress. 


These blouse waists are made to extend bencath 
the waist belt, and it is preferable to put in draw- 
They 


) may be made with shawl-collar, or simulated revers. 
( A black velvet ribbon with locket attached, worn 


) 


, around the throat, will add fairness to the neck. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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This season is undoubtedly the dullest of all the 
year in the literary world. But few books are 
printed, and these few not always of the liveliest 
sort. Consequently we find our table scantily sup- 
plied with new publications this month. 

The Sexes, Here and Hereafter, by W. W. Hol- 
combe, author of “Children in Heaven,” from 
the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co., is not a 
book of mere speculation, in which the author un- 
folds some fancied theory of his own, but a volume 
based on the revelations and philosophy given in 
the writings of Swedenborg. In these revelations, 
and in this philosophy, Dr. Holecomhe is a profound 
believer. The style of his book is very attractive, 
and his manner of treating his theme clear and 
rational. He regards his subject from the stand- 
point of an essential and eternal difference between 
the sexes, and shows how true marriage is spiritual, 
and exists in its highest and true perfection in 
Heaven. We shall refer to this volume again. 

From the same publishers we have a volume of 
Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, by the late Henry A. 
Worcester, a minister of the New Church. In 
these sermons the inner or spiritual sense of each 
portion of the Lord’s Prayer is given with much 
clearness of statement and illustration. No one can 
read the book thoughtfully without benefit. 

A brace of novels—The Quaker Partisans, a very 
interesting local traditional story, from J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., and Married, a domestic tale, by Mrs. 
Newby, which will no doubt find many readers, scnt 
us by Turner Brothers & Co.—are almost the only 
representatives of prose fiction for the month. Then 
there is a volume of poetry from Lippincott—Bea- 
trice, by the Hon. Roden Noel—remarkable for noth- 
ing excepting, it may be, that one can find no par- 
ticular fault with it, since its author, though scarcely 
a genius, is a gentleman of considerable culture 
and some judgment. These, we believe, are all that 
our Philadelphia publishers have placed, of their 
own, upon our table. 

In the New American Farm-Book, from Orange 
Judd & Co., New York, we find what seems to us a 
very full and reliable compendium of the agricul- 
tural knowledge most necessary to enable a begin- 
ner on the farm to work with a clear comprehension 
of what he has to do, and how, and when, it is to 
be done. It contains as much relative to the sub- 
jects of which it treats as could well be crowded 
into so small a compass. 

From Schermerhorn & Co., New York, the great 
educational publishing house of the country, we 
have received several volumes, all of no little in- 
terest and value. Among them are a second and 
revised edition of Mrs. Horace Mann’s Kindergarten 
Guide, a book treating of the education of infants, 
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and based on the system discovered or invented by 
the benevolent Froebel. There seems to be a grow- 
ing interest, we are glad to notice, in the subject of 
these “children’s gardens,” as their founder poeti- 
cally and suggestively entitles them, which, we 
believe, cannot but result in good. Zhe Diadem of 
School Songs is a very valuable little musical work, 
containing, besides its fine collection of religious 
and secular songs suited for the young, a new sys- 
tem of instruction in the elements of music, and 
a manual of directions for the use of teachers. 
Locke on Education, in two volumes, and Horace 
Mann on the Study of Physiology in School, consti- 
tute the first three volumes of a “Library of Edu- 
cation,” published in a small and very convenient 
size, with paper covers, and offered at an excced- 
ingly cheap rate. 

A very neatly printed and tastefully appearing 
pamphlet, called Curd Etiquette, and initiating the 
reader into all the minutiw of Wedding Cards, 
Cards of Invitation, Visiting, Condolence, and all 
the various forms and uses of cards in polite so- 
ciety, has been laid before us. The sample cards 
are extremely tasteful. 

Many readers may find amusement in The Gates 
Wide Open—thus named, not because it in the 
least resembles The Gates Ajar, but because, hap- 
pening to treat of a similar theme, its author fan- 
“cied a similar title would be to its advantage. The 
author has simply given free rein to his imagina- 
tion. However, the steed is not at all a fiery one, 
and keeps within the bounds of moderation. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 
Sermons oN THE Lorp’s Prayer; to which are added 

three Sermons on Other Subjects. By Henry A. 

Worcester. 

Tue Sexes, HERE AND HEREAFTER. By W. W. Holcombe. 
Tne QvuakER Partisans. A Story of the Revolution. 

By the author of “The Scout.” With Illustrations. 
By Hon. Ropen Noel. 

From Turner Bros. & Co., Philadelphia :— 
Marriep. A Domestic Novel. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, 

author of “Kate Kennedy,” &c. 

From J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York :— 
Tue Diapem or Scnoot Sones. By Wm. Tillinghast. 
Morat Cutture or Inrancy, and Kindergarten Guide; 

with Musie for the Plays. By Mrs. Horace Mann and 

Elizabeth P. Peabody. 

Some Tuoucuts ConcrrNIn@G Epucation. By John Locke. 

In two volumes. 

Tne Srupy or PuysioLocy 1nScnoots. By Horace Mann. 

For sale by J. A. Bancroft & Co., 512 Arch st. 
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BEATRICE. 





EDITORS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 


meer 


VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

E have refrained from saying anything about 

a cruel newspaper article put in circulation 

about this excellent woman, because it is impossible 

to make adequate defence without at the same time 

wounding her deeply by an exposure of family sor- 

rows that she has wished to have buried in that 

sacred privacy which no true man or woman would 
seek to invade. 

Enough for us here to say, that a truer or more 
self-devoted daughter, judging her by her acts— 
and we know of them—does not live. In poor 
health, and borne down by a family grief that she 
could not remedy nor assuage, she has worked for 


years, and beyond her strength, to give a home and 


comforts to her mother and sister, both in very 
feeble and precarious health—doing it with a lov- 
ing cheerfulness that was beautiful to see. 

If the half truths told in the article to which we 
refer had been rightly supplemented, sympathy for 
Miss Townsend would have been awakened in every 
heart. She is not rich, as intimated, but barcly 
able, in poor health, and under exhausting work, 
to earn enough to provide a home for her mother 


and sister. Year by year we have remonstrated 


with her against her system of overwork—all tho ? 


while anxious lest her overtaxed brain and nervous 
But her reply was, that 


system would give way. 


the demands upon her were too great, and she 


could not rest. 

In a letter just received, in answer to our wish 
to make a simple recital of the facts in relation to 
her father’s insanity, and the fearful sufferings oc- 
casioned thereby, she replied :— 

“Now, if ever, it would seem, has come the time 
to speak, but my family secrets and sorrows are my 
own ;—mine, and the dear dead who shared them 
with me, and went to their graves making no sign; 
mine, and the delicate, shrinking sister's, and the 
invalid mother’s, whose waning strength might have 
been spared this last anguish after long years of 
neglect and eruel wrong. 

“ TIow impossible it would be for me to tear aside 
the veil, and proclaim to the greedy prurient curi- 
osity of the world that grief whose depth has 
always held us dumb, you, my dear friend, who 
know something of it and me, will fully under- 
stand.” 

It is sad to know that any one lives who could 
take pleasure in wantonly inflicting such grievous 
pain. There is no justification for the act, and he 
who did the eruel deed cannot escape the honest 
execration of every right feeling and right think- 
ing person. 

We quote from another letter received from Miss 
Townsend, not intended for publication, but a para- 
graph of which we give in order to show the 
animus of the newspaper article referred to. Your 
cheeks burn with indignation as you read it :— 

“T did not know that I had an enemy in the 
world, or my helpless mother or sister, on both of 
whom the blow has fallen with crushing force. 
They had not the slightest intimation of anything 
until one evening my sister received a paper from 
New Haven, which, with ingenious cruelty, was 
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marked and interlined wherever there was a word 
or line in that wretched story particularly caleu- 
lated to wound or harrow one. All this is a new 
revelation to me, of malice without motive. I haye 
never coneeived such a thing possible.” T.S. A. 
eon 
‘HUSH! 

This is a picture that speaks for itself. Two 
little girls have arranged themselves in tableaux, 
and while one, with finger on her lip, says “ Hush!” 
as plainly as a picture can cay ‘t, the other peeps 
roguishly over her shoulder. 

We will suggest that those arranging tableaux 
for evening partics, will find a group like this a very 
pleasing and effective one. 

40 
ONCE A MONTH. 

NEARLY 600 Paces or Cuoice MAGAZINE Reap- 
Inc For 50 Cents!—Our offer to send the first six 
numbers for 1869, of our new and beautiful Maga- 
zine—“ OncE A Montu”—for 50 cents, in order to 
let the people see and become acquainted with it, 
has already been responded to by thousands. From 
many to whom it has thus been sent we havo re- 
ceived very gratifying letters. Most of them ex- 
press surprise at its interest and excellence. With 
our facilities and experience, it would be next to 
impossible to make a poor magazine. These are of 
the amplest kind. Every month there come to our 
table, besides original papers and new books, nearly 
all the best periodicals of Europe and America, and 
from these selections and translations of the very 
finest articles are made for “Once A Montn.” With 
such facilities it would be next to impossible, as we 
have said, to make a weak or dull magazine. 

We started “Once A Montn” with the intention 
of making it the most readable magazine in the 
country; and if we are to believe all that is said of 
it by subscribers and the press, our good inteation 
has not failed. 

Our offer to send the first six months for 50 cents 
is still open. 

oa 

My Wheeler & Wilson has been in almost daily use, 
Sabbaths excepted, for over ten years, doing the work, 
both coarse and fine, for a family which for seven 
years consisted of more than forty persons. During 
the whole ten years it has needed no repairs of any 
kind, and its condition is so good now that I would 
not exchange it for anew machine. So perfect is its 
running order, that it has not required a second nee- 
dle in over three years. Mrs. Wa. A. OBENTON, 

Union Point, Ga. 

a 
TERMS OF OUR MAGAZINES. 

Arthur's Home Magazine —$2 a year, in advance. $5 
for three years, in advance. Three copies, one year, 5. 
Four — $6. Eight copies, and one extra to get- 
ter-up of club, $12. Fifteen copies, and one extra to 
getter-up of club, $20. 

Once a Month.—$2 a year, in advance. $5 for three 
years, in advance. Three copies one year for $5. Six 
copies and one to getter-up of club, $10. Ten copies 
and one to getter-up of club, $15. 

The Children’s Hour —$1.25 a year,inadvance. $5 for 
three years, in advance. Five copies, one year, $. 
Ten copies, and one to getter-up of club, $10. 

All three of these Magazines will be sent one year for $4. 

sescisiiiidbeetine 
MAGAZINE CLUBBING. 
Home Magazine and Children’s Hour, 1 year......$2.50 
Home Magazine and Once a Month, “ sousie OD 
Once a Month and Children’s Hour, = cccose 2.50 
All three of the above Magazines, “4 eeeese 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Home Magazine.......... 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Children’s Hour......... 3.50 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Once a Month ....... 4:00 
All four of these Magazines, one year .- 6.50 
Address T. Ss. ARTHUR & SONS 
809 and 811 Cuestyut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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"Impossible!’’ | exclaimed, standing still and catching my breath, for | seemed, for the 


stant, as if in a vacuum. ‘‘Impossible:! That would be ruin '’’—Page 129 
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THE LITTLE FRIENDS. (See page 158.) 
VOL. XXXIV.—9 (119) 





No. 2. 
WALKING-DRESSES. 


No. 1.—Dress of pale buff mohair. The skirt is trimmed with a puff of silk edged on each side with a quilling. 
Polonaise puffed in the back, with long, loose sleeves trimmed with silk bows. White straw bonnet, trimmed wit 
buff flowers and ribbon. ; : 

No. 2.—Walking-dress of black grenadine, made with two skirts; the lower one is trimmed with a box-plaited 
ruffle, headed by a band of green silk. The upperskirt is trimmed with fringe and bands of green silk, looped up 
at the side with bows. Tight-fitting paletot, trimmed to correspond. Sash, ends of green. Black lace bonnet, 
trimmed with green leaves and roses, 
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FASHIONS 


Ay, 


SKELETON WATTEAU 

This is intended for the overdress of a suit; the underdress is made com- 
plete with a waist, and requires to be in colored silk poplin or grenadine, 
the skeleton body permitting the sleeves, sides, and upper part to be visi- 
ble; the outer garment, above represented, is made of black silk, with 
revers and facings of color corresponding with the dress. A box-plait is 
folded in the back of the body, and the edge finished with box-plaiting set 
on with narrow gimp through the centre, and black thread lace; the skirt 
is composed of an apron, side gores with revers detached from the balance, 
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DEMOREST. 


(Front and back view.) 


and two gores behind meeting under the Watteau, which is a separate 
piece of materiai folded in a double box-pilait. cut out at the bottom in the 
form of two diamonds over a colored facing; a double fan made in box- 
plaits ornaments the back of the belt; the side is attached to remainder of 
the skirt with silk bows; a festoon formed with gathers is taken up in the 
back seam, and the lower corners at tlie sides are also festooned; the skirt 
opening occurs under the left rever; the edge is finished with trimming to 





FASHIONS 


DEMOREST. 


CHILD'S DRESS. 


Ly 


No. 1.—White pique, trimmed with mixed black and white Marseilles braid, and white cotton bullion fringe ; 


D’s DRESS. 
skirt gored all around; no fulness; edge cut out in curves, and bordered by a double row of braid; above this 
a fall of fringe, headed with parallel lines of braid; overskirt composed of three sashes, and an apron wide 
enough to admit of three curves, each as broad as a sash end; coat-sleeve describing two scallops at the hand, 
and plain body trimmed around the top to simulate a round cape; the body is fastened behind with pearl or 
rubber buttons. 
the space. Body trimmed to simulate bretelles, 


No. 2.—White mohair, trimmed with colored silk and narrow lace; overskirt of silk to match the trimming; 
y 
each side under the rosettes. 


a gathered puff set on with piping surrounds the underskirt, turning up into a point at the sides; a rosette in 


Overskirt describes a round apron and three sashes, the cen- 
tre square and the others cut off slantwise across the outer corners. Apron is taken up with a few gathers at 
The beft ornament is composed of aloop and cross-strap 
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No. 1—Crmy’s Pique Suit.—Gored skirt and Gabrielle of buff pique, braided with brown; the main design is 
embroidery or point Russe; 


formed with four rows of narrow braid, describing medallions with a figure in the centre of each, in Russian 
; the wrists, epaulets and neck are finished with fine points. This suit is very 
pretty made in white pique, braided, and trimmed with narrow embroidered edging. 
No. 2—Miss’s WaLKING-Surt, of mohair, poplin or mozambique. 


with silk; the bottom of the sack is finished to correspond. 
(122) 


[ L ) Skirt and sack; the latter slightly hollowed 
out in the side-seams, so that it inclines gracefully to the figure; the skirt has two flounces, gathered on with 
very little fulness, the upper headed with three silk folds; the flounces are cut in divided points, and bound 
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CHILD'S APRON. (Front and Back View.) 


Loose gored shape, low-necked, with short, round caps in lieu of sleeves; the corners at the top, in the 
back, are cut off rounding. French lawn, or nainsook, is suitable material. The front is ornamented with a 
straight row and four oblique lines of embroidered inserting, and the edge bordered with a ruffle finished with 
narrow Valenciennes lace; narrow embroidered edging forms an equally pretty trimming. The pattern con- 
sists of four gores—two joined in front with the needlework band, and other seams under the arms. The front 
view represents it hanging plain, and the back with a colored sash tied around the waist. 
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No. 1.—LADY’S SACK NIGHTDRESS. No. 2.—MANTELET FOR THIN DRESSES. 


No. 1.—A loose, easy-fitting garment, trimmed in vest shape, with a fluted ruffle, broad, embroidered in- 
ferting; and between this and the needlework, edging carried around the neck and down the front, narrow 
strips of the material stitched with sewing machine upon each edge; the strips may be from a quarter to three 
eighths of an inch wide, and have the appearance of tucks; the ornamentation extends across the back, formin 
a point between the shoulders; if preferred, it may terminate at the shoulder-seams. The sleeve is finishe 
with a tucked band, and a ruffle and embroidery rising towards the elbow in a sharp curve. 


No. 2.—The cut illustrates (back-view) grenadine ornamented with silk box-plaited, with a line of very nar- 
row gimp in the centre; the back describes a basque shape, and the front a mantle with long square ends pass- 
ing under the belt; the neck is cut out to a point, and the inner row of trimming curves in front in the shape 
of around collar. This style of outer garment is very cool, as it has neither side forms nor sleeves; a large 
ribbon bow with ends is set upon the back. Lawn made up in this pattern should be trimmed with narrow 
ruffles, and pique with fluted jaconet ruffles, narrow Cluny lace, or Maltese braid. (123) 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


COMPOSED BY EDGAR H. MARQUESS. 


AFFETTUOSO. 





heart has many a dwell-ing spot On 
festive halls where beauty sways An 


lifetime’s pe oo way, In many a land where hu - man lot Leads hu - man foot a- 
em - pire all her own, E’en’ there thelightof o - therdays Re-calls' us by a 


stray, But time ncr change cane’er  efface This truth where’er we roam— That the 
tone; No scenes of grandeur can erase This thought where’er we roam— That the 


ly! 
£ 


ct a ve vw 
G- 
{Entered according to Act or Congress, A. p. 1869, by Les & WAtKER, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
a »4) the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
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heart has many a_ dwell- ing place, But on - ly oncea home. The cot may fora belie 
heart has manya_ dwell-ing place, But on - ly oncea home. The light of other 
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ot On pal - ace change, By for-tune’s golden spell, But this canne’er our love estrange From ; 
rs An days still gleams Across the darkest hour, It ev - ercomesto usin dreams With iad 
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what the past can : The truth that mem’ry loves to trace Stiil lives beneath the bf 
sweet, bewitching ig The sa - credchimeS of mem - o-ry Are ring - ing as we ‘ 
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dome, That the heart has many a dwell - ing place, But on - ly oncea _—sihome. i 
roam, That the heart has many a dwell - ing place, But on - lyoncea home. rt 
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